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ANDREW JOHNSON 

Andrew J ohnson, seventeenth president of the 
United States, born in Raleigh, N. C,, December 
29, 1808; died near Carter’s Station, Tenn., July 
31, 1875. His parents were very poor, and when 
he was four years old his father died of injuries 
received in saving another from drowning. At the 
age of ten Andrew was apprenticed to a tailor. 
A natural craving to learn was fostered by hearing 
a gentleman read from ‘‘The American Speaker.” 
I'he boy was taught the alphabet by fellow-work- 
rnen, borrowed the book and learned to read. In 
1824 he removed to Laurens Court-House, S. C., 
where he worked as a journeyman tailor. The 
small shop in which he pursued the calling that 
is announced on the sign over the door is still to 
be seen. In May, 1826, he returned to Raleigh, 
and in Sex>teraber, with his mother and stepfather, 
he set out in a two-wheeled cart, drawn by a blind 
pony, for (Jreenville, Tenn. 'Here he married 
Eliza McCardle, a woman of refinement, who 
taught him to write, and read to him while he was 
at work during the day. It was not until he had 
been in congress that he learned to write with ease. 
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From Greenville he went to the west, but returned 
after the lapse of a year. In those days Tetmcssec 
was controlled by landliolders, whose interests 
were fostered by the state constitution, and (rrecn- 
ville was ruled by what was called an “aristocratic 
coterie of the quality,” Johnson resisted their su- 
premacy, and made himself a leader of tlic o])[)<)- 
sition. In 1828 he was elected alderman, in 1820 
and 1880 was re-elected and in 1830 was advanced 
to the mayoralty, which ofBce lie held for three 
years. In 1831 the county court appointed him 
a trustee of Rhea academy, and about this time he 
took part in the debates of a society at Greenville 
college- In 1834 he advdeated the adoption of the 
new state constitution, by which the influence of 
the large landholders was abridged. In 1835 he 
represented Greene and Washington counti(^s in 
the legislature. He resisted the popular mania 
for internal improvements, which caused his de- 
feat in 1837, but the reaction justified his fore- 
sight, strengthened his influence, and restored his 
popularity. In 1839 he was returned. In 1833 he 
supported Hugh L. Wliite for the presidency, and 
was a Bell man in the warm personal and jiolitical 
altercations between John Bell and James K, Polk, 
which distracted Tennessee at this time. Johnson 
was the only ardent follower of Bell that failed to 
go over to the Whig party. In 1840 he was an 
elector for the state-at-large on Van Buren’s ticket, 
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and made a state reputation by the force of his or- 
atory. In 1841 he was elected to the state senate 
from Greene and Hawkins counties, and while in 
that body he was one of the “immortal 13” Dem- 
ocrats who, having it in their power to prevent the 
election of a Whig senator, did so by refusing to 
meet the house in joint convention. He also pro- 
posed that the basis of i-epresentation should rest 
upon the white votes, without regard to the owner- 
ship of slaves. 

In 1843 he was elected to congress over John A. 
Asken, a U. S, bank Democrat, who was supported 
by the Wliigs. His first speech was in support of 
the resolution to restore to Gen. Jackson the fine 
imposed upon him at New Orleans. He supported 
the annexation of Texas. In 1845 he was re- 
elecitcd, and sustained Polk’s administration. fBTe 
0 |)])<)sed all expenditures for internal improve- 
ments that were not general, and resisted and de- 
feated the proposed contingent tax of ten per cent, 
on tea and cojBfee. He was regularly re-elected 
xintil 1858. During this period he made his cele- 
brated defence of the veto power, and urged the 
adoption of the homestead law, which was obnox- 
ious to the slave-holding power of the south- He 
supported the compromise measures of 1850 as a 
matter of expediency, but opposed compromises in 
general as a sacrifice of principle. In 1853 the dis- 
trict lines were so “gerrymandered” as to throw 
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him into a district in which the Whifi^s had an over- 
whelming majority. Johnson at otice aniionnced 
himself a candidate for the governorship, and was 
elected by a fair majority. In his message to the 
legislature he dwelt upon the h<mestead law and 
other measures for the l)enefit of the working- 
classes, and earned the title of the “niechanie gov- 
ernor.’’ j He opposed the Know-nothing tnovcinent 
with characteristic vehemence. In 1855 he was op- 
posed by Meredith P. Gentry, the Whig candidate, 
and defeated him after a canvass remarkable for 
the feeling displayed. Mr. Johnson earnestly sup- 
ported the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

In 1857 he was elected to the U. S. senate, where 
he urged the passage of the homestead bill, and on 
May 20, 1858, made his greatest speech on tliis sub- 
ject. Finally, in 1860, he had the momentary 
gratijBcation of seeing his favorite bill j)ass both 
houses of congress, but President Ruchanan vetoed 
it, and the veto was sustained. Johnson revived it 
at the next session, and also introduced a resolution 
looking to a retrenchment in the expenditures of 
the government, and on constitutional grounds op- 
posed the grant of aid for the construction of a 
Pacific railroad. He was prominent in debate, and 
frequently clashed with southern supporters of 
the administration. His pronounced Unionism 
estranged him from the slave-holders on the one 
side, while his acceptance of slavery as an institu- 
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tion guaranteed by the constitution caused him to 
hold aloof from the Republicans on the other. 
This intermediate position suggested his ayail- 
ability as a popular candidate for the presidency; 
but in the Democratic convention he received only 
the vote of Tennessee, and when the convention 
reassembled in Baltimore he withdrew liis name. 
In the canvass that followed, he supported the ex- 
treme pro-slavery candidate, Brecldnridgei John- 
son had never believed it possible that any organ- 
ised attcmi^t to dissolve the Union could be made; 
but the events preceding the session of congress 
beginning in December, 1860, convinced him of his 
error. 

When congress met, he took decided and un- 
equivocal grounds in opposition to secession, and 
on December 13 introduced a joint resolution, pro- 
posing to amend the constitution so as to elect the 
president and vice-president by district votes, to 
elect senators by a direct popular vote, and to limit 
the terms of Federal judges to twenty years, half 
of them to be from slave-holding and half from 
non-slavo-holding states. |In his speech on this 
resolution, December 18 and 19, he declared his 
unyielding opposition to secession and announced 
his intention to stand by and act in and tmder the 
constitution, j The southern states were then in the 
act of seceding, and every word uttered in congress 
was read and discussed with eagerness hy thirty 
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millions of people. Johnson’s speech, coming from 
a southern man, thrilled the popular heart; but his 
popularity in the north was ojBPset by the virulence 
with w^hich he was assailed in the south. In a 
speech delivered March 2, 1861, he said, referring 
to the secessionists : would have them arrested 

and tried for treason, and, if convicted, by the 
eternal God, they should suffer the penalty of the 
law at the hands of the executioner.” Returning 
to Tennessee from Washington, he was attacked 
at Liberty, Va., by a mob, but drove them back with 
his pist^ ^t Lynchburg he was hooted and hissed, 
and at various places burned in effigy. He at- 
tended the East Tennessee union convention, in 
Cincinnati, May 80, and again on Juno 10 he 
visited the same place and was received with en- 
thusiasm. Here he declared for a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. 

He retained his seat in the senate xxntil appointed 
by President Lincoln military governor of lY*n- 
nessee, March 4, 1862. On March 12 he reached 
Nashville, and organized a provisional government 
for the state. jOixi March 18 he issued a proclama- 
tion, in which lie appealed to the people to return 
to their allegiance, to uphold the law,*' and to acceixt 
''a full and competent amnesty for alt past acts and 
declarations.” He required the city council to take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States. They 
refused, and he removed them and appointed 
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others. He urged the holding of Union meetings 
throughout the state, and frequently attended them 
in j)erson. It was chiefly due to his courage that 
Nashville was held against a Confederate for^ 
He completed the railroad from Nashville to Ten- 
nessee river, and raised 25 regiments for service in 
the state. On December 8, 1862, he issued a 
proclamation ordering congressional elections, and 
on the 15th levied an assessment upon the richer 
southern sympathizers, ‘‘in behalf of the many 
helpless widows, wives, and children in the city of 
Nashville who have been reduced to poverty and 
'wretchedness in consequence of their husbands, 
sons, and, fathers having been forced into the 
armies of this unholy and nefarious rebellion.’' On 
February 20, 1868, Gov. Johnson issued a procla- 
mation warning the agents of all “traitors” to re- 
tain their collections until some person should be 
appointed to receive them for the United States. 
During the term of his service. Gov. Johnson exer- 
cised absolute and autocratic powers, but with 
singular moderation and discretion, and his course 
strengthened the Union cause in Tennessee. 

The Republican convention assembled in Balti- 
more, June 6, 1864, and renominated Mr. Lincoln 
for the presidency by acclamation. There was a 
strong sentiment in favor of recognizing the polit- 
ical sacrifices made for the cause of the Union by 
the war Democrats, and it was generally conceded 
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that New York should decide who was to be the 
individual. Daniel S. Dickinson, of that state, was 
most pronoinent in this connection; but internal 
factional divisions made it impossible for him to 
obtain the solid vote of that state, and Sec. 
Seward’s friends feared this nomination would 
force him from the cabinet. \ Henry J. Raymond 
urged the name of Andrew iTohnson, and he was 
accordingly selected. Johnson, in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, virtually disclaimed any departure from 
his principles as a Democrat, but placed his accept- 
ance upon the ground of “the higher duty of first 
preserving the government.” He accepted the 
emancipation proclamation as a war measure, to be 
subsequently ratified by constitutional amendment. 
In his inaugural address as vice-president, March 
4, 1865, a lack of dignity in his bearing and an in- 
coherency in his speech were attributed to the in- 
fluence of strong drink. As a matter of fact, the 
vice-president was much worn by disease, and had 
taken a little stimulant to aid him in the ordeal of 
inauguration, and in his weakened condition the 
ejffect was much more decided than he anticipated. 
This explanation was very generally accepted by 
the country. 

On April 14, 1865, President Lincoln was assas- 
sinated, and Mr. Johnson was at once sworn in as 
president, at his rooms in the Kirkwood house, by 
Chief- Justice Chase, In his remarks to those pres- 
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ent Mr. Johnson said: “As to an indication of any 
policy which may be pursued by me in the adminis- 
tration of the government, I have to say that that 
must be left for development as the administration 
progresses. The message or declaration must be 
made by the acts as they transpire. The only assur- 
ance I can now give of the future is reference to 
the past.” In his addresses to various delegations 
that called upon him, he emphasized the fact that 
he advocated a course of forbearance toward the 
mass of the southern people, but demanded punish- 
ment for those who had been leaders. “Treason is 
a crime,” he said to the Illinois delegation, “and 
must be punished.” At the time it was generally 
supposed that Johnson, who was known to be per- 
sonally embittered against the dominant classes in 
the south, would inaugurate a reign of terror and 
decimate those who had taken up arms against the 
national authority. His protest against the terms 
of surrender granted to Gen. Lee by Gen. Grant, 
and utterances in private conversation, strength- 
ened the fear that he would be too bloody and vin- 
dictive. He was supposed not to have been in 
accord with the humane policy that Lincoln had 
foreshadowed, and his silence in reference to Lin- 
coln’s policy, which amounted to ignoring it, was 
accepted as a proof that he did not intend to follow 
this course. On one occasion he said: “In regard 
to my future course. I will now make no profes- 
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sions, no pledges.” And again: “My past life, 
especially my course during the present unholy re- 
bellion, is before you. I have no principles to re- 
tract. I defy any one to point to any of my 
public acts at variance with the fixed principles 
which have guided me through life.” 

It was evident that the difference in views of 
public policy, which were kept in abeyance dur- 
ing the war, would now come to the surface. The 
surrender of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston’s army, 
April 26, 1865, was practically the end of the war 
(although August 20, 1866, was officially fixed as 
the close of the civil war by the second section of 
the act of March 2, 1867) , and on April 29 Presi- 
dent Johnson issued a proclamation for the re- 
moval of trade restrictions in most of the insurrec- 
tionary states, which, being in contravention of an 
act of congress, was subsequently modified. On 
May 9, 1865, he issued a proclamation restoring 
Virginia to the Union, and on May 22 all ports 
except four in Texas were opened to foreign com- 
merce. On May 29 a general amnesty was de- 
clared to all except fourteen specified classes of 
citizens. Among the number excepted were “all 
participants in the rebellion the estimated value of 
whose taxable property is over twenty thousand 
dollars.” This exception was undoubtedly the re- 
sult of personal feeling on the part of the presi- 
dent. It began to be perceived that a change was 
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taking place in his sentiments, and this was at- 
tributed to the influence of Sec. Seward, who was 
popularly supposed to perpetuate the humane spirit 
of the dead president. Those who had fears of too 
great severity now anticipated too great leniency. 
After the amnesty proclamation, the fundamental 
and irreconcilable difference between President 
Johnson and the party that had elevated him to 
power became more apparent. The constitution 
made no provision for the readmission of a state 
that had withdrawn from the Union, and Mr. 
J ohnson, as a state-rights Democrat, held that the 
southern states had never been out of the Union; 
that the leaders were solely responsible; that as soon 
as the seceded states applied for readmission under 
such a form of government as complied with the 
requirements of the constitution, the Federal gov- 
ernment had no power to refuse them admission, 
or to make any conditions upon subjects over which 
> the constitution had not expressly given congress 
^ jurisdiction. 

The Republican leaders held that the action of 
. the seceded states had deprived them of their rights 
as members of the Union; that in any event they 
were conquered, and as such at the mercy of the 
conqueror; and that, at best, they stood in the cate- 
gory of territories seeking admission to the Union, 
in which case congress could admit or reject them 
at will. The particular question that brought on 
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a clash between these principles was the civil status 
of the negro. The 13th amendment became a law 
December 18, 1865, with Johnson’s concurrence. 
The Republicans held that slavery had been the 
cause of the war; that only by giving the freedman 
the right to vote could he be protected, and the re- 
sults of the war secured; and that no state should 
be admitted until it had granted the right of suf- 
frage to the negroes within its borders. Johnson 
held this to be a matter of internal regulation, be- 
yond the control of congress. From May 9 till 
July 13 he appointed provisional governors for 
seven states, whose duties were to reorganize the 
governments. The state governments were organ- 
ized, but passed such stringent laws in reference 
to the negroes that the Republicans declared it was 
a worse form of slavery than the old. When con- 
gress met in December, 1865, it was overwhelm- 
ingly Republican and firmly determined to protect 
the negro against outrage and oppression. The 
first breach between the president and the party in 
power was the veto of the freedman’s bureau bill 
in February, 1866, which was designed to protect 
the negroes. One of the grounds of the veto was 
that it had been passed by a congress in whicli the 
southern states had no representatives. On March 
27 the president vetoed the civil rights bill, which 
made freedmen citizens without the right of suf- 
frage. The chief ground of objection was the 
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interference with the rights of the states. This 
bill was passed over the veto. 

On June 16 the 14th amendment to the constitu- 
tion, which contained the principle of the civil 
rights bill, was proposed, disapproved by the presi- 
dent, but ratified and declared in force, July 28, 
1868. Both houses of congress passed a joint reso- 
lution that the delegation from a state lately in re- 
bellion should not be received by either the senate 
or the house until both united in declaring said state 
a member of the Union. In July the second freed- 
man’s bureau bill was passed, vetoed, and passed 
over the veto. In June, 1866, the Republicans in 
congress brought forward their plan of reconstruc- 
tion, which was called the ^‘congressional plan,’’ in 
contradistinction to the president’s plan, of which 
he spoke as “my policy.” The chief features of 
the congressional plan were to give the negroes 
the right to vote, to protect them in this right, and 
to prevent the Confederate leaders from voting. 
Congress met on December 8, 1866. The bill giv- 
ing negroes the right of suffrage in the District 
of Columbia was passed over a veto. An attempt 
was made to impeach the president, but it faded. 

In January, 1867, a bill was passed to deprive 
the president of the power to proclaim general 
amnesty, which he disregarded. Measures were 
adopted looking to the meeting of the 40th and all 
subsequent congresses immediately upon the ad- 
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joumment of the predecessor. The president was 
deprived of the command of the army by a ‘‘rider’" 
to the army appropriation bill, which provided that 
his orders should only be given through the general, 
who was not to be removed without the previous 
consent of the senate. The bill admitting N ebraska 
provided that no law should ever be passed in that 
state denying the right of suffrage to any person 
because of his color or race. This was vetoed, and 
passed over the veto. On March 2, 1867, the “bill 
to provide efficient governments for the insurrec- 
tionary states,” which embodied the congressional 
plan of reconstruction, was passed, vetoed, and 
passed over the veto. This divided the southern 
states into military districts, each under a brigadier- 
general, who was to preserve order and exercise all 
the functions of government until the citizens had 
formed a state government, ratified the amend- 
ments, and been admitted to the Union. On March 
2, 1867, the tenure-of -office bill was passed over the 
veto. This provided that civil officers should re- 
main in office until the confirmation of their sticces- 
sors; that the members of the cabinet should be re- 
moved only with the consent of the senate; and 
that, when congress was not in session, the presi- 
dent could suspend, hut not remove, any official, 
and, in case the senate at the next session should 
not ratify the suspension, the suspended official 
should be reinducted into his office. The elections 
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of 1866 were uniformly favorable to the Repub- 
licans, and gave them a two-thirds majority in both 
house and senate. 

On August 5, 1867, the president requested Ed- 
win M. Stanton to resign his office as secretary of 
war. Mr. Stanton refused, was suspended, and 
Gen. Grant was appointed in his place. When 
congress met, it refused to ratify the suspension. 
Gen. Grant then resigned, and Mr. Stanton again 
entered upon the duties of his office. The president 
removed him, and appointed Lorenzo Thomas, ad- 
jutant-general, U. S. army. The senate declared 
this act illegal, and Mr. Stanton refused to com- 
ply, and notified the speaker of the house. On 
February 24, 1868, the house passed a resolution 
for the impeachment of the president. The trial 
began on March 5. The main articles of impeach- 
ment were for violating the provisions of the 
tenure-of-ofl5ce act, which it was claimed he had 
done in order to test its constitutionality. After 
the trial began, the president made a tour through 
the northwest, which was called “swinging round 
the circle,*' because in his speeches he declared that 
he had swung around the entire circle of offices, 
from alderman to president. He made many vio- 
lent and intemperate speeches to the crowds that 
assembled to meet him, and denounced the congress 
then sitting as “no congress," because of its re- 
fusal to admit the representatives and senators 
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from the south, and on these speeches were based 
additional articles of impeachment. On May 16 
the test vote was had. Thirty-five senators were 
for conviction and nineteen for acquittal. The 
change of one vote would have carried conviction. 
The senate adjourned sine die, and a verdict of 
acquittal was entered. 

After the expiration of his term the president 
returned to Tennessee. He was a candidate for 
the U. S. senate, but was defeated. In 1872 he 
was a candidate for congressman from the state- 
at-large, and, though defeated, he regained his hold 
upon the people of the state, and in January, 1875, 
was elected to the senate, taldng his seat at the 
extra session of 1875. Two weeks after the ses- 
sion began he made a speech which was a skilful 
but bitter attack upon Gen. Grant. He returned 
home at the end of the session, and in July visited 
his daughter, who lived near Carter’s station in 
east Tennessee. There he was stricken with paraly- 
sis, July 29, and died the next day. He was 
buried at Greenville. His “Speeches” were pub- 
lished with a biographical introduction by Frank 
Moore (Boston, 1865), and his “Life and Times” 
were written by John Savage (New York, 1866). 
See also “The Tailor Boy” (Boston, 1865), and 
“The Trial of Andrew J ohnson on Impeachment” 
(8 vols., Washington, 1868) . 

His wife, Eliza McCabdije, b. in Leesburg, 
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Washington County, Tenn., October 4, 1810; d. in 
Home, Greene County, Tenn., January 15, 1876, 
was the only daughter of a widow in Greenville, 
Tenn. On May 27, 1826, she married Andrew 
Johnson, and devoted herself to his interest and 
education, contributing eiFectually toward his 
future career. She remained in Greenville while 
he served in the legislature, and in 1861 spent two 
months in Washington while Mr. Johnson was in 
the senate. Owing to impaired health she returned 
to Greenville, and while there received an order, 
dated April 24, 1862, requiring her to pass beyond 
the Confederate lines through Nashville in thirty- 
six hours. This was impossible, owing to her ill- 
ness, and she therefore remained in Greenville all 
smnmer, hearing constantly rumors of Mr. John- 
son’s murder. In September she applied for per- 
mission to cross the line, and, accompanied by her 
children and Mr. Daniel Stover, she began her 
journey to Nashville- At Murfreesboro they were 
met by Gen. Forrest, who detained them until 
Isham G. Harris and Andrew Ewing obtained per- 
mission from the authorities at Richmond for them 
to pass. Mrs. Johnson joined her husband at 
Nashville. During her residence in Washington 
Mrs. Johnson appeared in society as little as 
possible. 

Their daughter, Martha, born in Greenville, 
Tenn., October 25, 1828, was educated in George- 
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town, D. C., and during her school-life was a fre- 
quent guest in the White House in President 
Polk’s administration. She returned to east Ten- 
nessee in 1851, and on December 13, 1857, married 
Judge David T. Patterson. She presided at the 
White House in place of her invalid mother, and, 
with her sister, assisted in the first reception that 
was held by President Johnson, January 1, 1806. 
During the early spring an appropriation of $30,- 
000 was made by congress to refurnish the execu- 
tive mansion, and Mrs. Patterson superintended 
the purchase. Another daughter, Maev, born in 
Greenville, Tenn., May 8, 1882; died in Bluff City, 
Tenn., April 19, 1883, married Daniel Stover, of 
Carter county, who died in 1862, and in 1860 she 
married William R. Brown, of Greenville, Tenn. 
The president had three sons, Charles (1830-’C3), 
Robert (1884-’69), who was his secretary, and 
Andrew (1852-79). 
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ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT 

Ulysses Simpson GEijsrT, eighteenth president 
of the United States, born at Point Pleasant, Cler- 
mont County, Ohio, April 27, 1822; died on Mount 
McGregor, near Saratoga, N. Y., July 23, 1885. 
He was of Scottish ancestry, but his family had 
been American in all its branches for eight genera- 
tions. He was a descendant of Matthew Grant, 
who arrived at Dorchester, Mass,, in May, 1630. 
His father was Jesse R. Grant, and his mother 
Hannah Simpson. They were married in June, 
1821, in Clermont county, Ohio. Ulysses, the old- 
est of six children, spent his boyhood in assisting 
his father on the farm, a work more congenial to 
his tastes than working in the tannery of which 
his father was proprietor. He attended the vil- 
lage school, and in the spring of 1839 was ap- 
pointed to a cadetship in the U. S. military acad- 
emy by Thomas L. Hamer, M. C. The name given 
him at birth was Hiram Ulysses, but he was al- 
ways called by his middle name. Mr. Hamer, 
thinking this his first name, and that his middle 
name was probably that of his mother’s family, in- 
serted in the ofiicial appointment the name of 

23 
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Ulysses S. The ofScials at West Point were noti- 
jSed by Cadet Grant of the error, but they did not 
feel authorized to correct it, and it was acquiesced 
in and became the name by which he was always 
known. 

As a student Grant showed the greatest pro- 
ficiency in mathematics, but he gained a fair stand- 
ing in most of his studies, and at cavalry-drill he 
proved himself the best horseman in his class, and 
afterward was one of the best in the army. He 
was graduated in 1848, standing twenty-first in a 
class of thirty-nine. He was commissioned, on 
graduation, as a brevet 2d lieutenant, and was at- 
tached to the 4th infantry and assigned to duty at 
Jejfferson barracks, near St. Louis. In May, 1844, 
he accompanied his regiment to Camp Salubrity, 
Louisiana. He was commissioned 2d lieutenant in 
September, 1845. That month he went with his 
regiment to Corpus Christi (now in Texas) to join 
the army of occupation, under command of Gen. 
Zachary Taylor. 

He participated in the battle of Palo Alto, May 

8, 1846; and in that of llesaca de la Palma, May 

9, he commanded his company. On August 19 he 
set out with the army for Monterey, Mexico, which 
was reached on September 19. He had been ap- 
pointed regimental quartermaster of the 4th infan- 
try, and was placed in charge of the wagons and 
pack-train on this march. During the assault of 
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the 21st on Black Fort, one of the works protecting 
Monterey, instead of remaining in camp in charge 
of the quartermaster’s stores, he charged with his 
regiment, on horseback, being almost the only 
officer in the regiment that was mounted. The 
adjutant was killed in the charge, and Lieut. Grant 
was designated to take his place. On the 23d, when 
the troops had gained a position in the city of 
Monterey, a volunteer was called for to make his 
way to the rear xmder a heavy fire, to order up am- 
munition, Lieut. Grant volunteered, and ran the 
gauntlet in safety, accomplishing his mission. 
Garland’s brigade, to which the 4th infantry be- 
longed, was transferred from Twiggs’s to Worth’s 
division, and ordered back to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, where it embarked for Vera Cruz, to join 
the army under Gen. Scott. It landed near that 
city on March 9, 1847, and the investment was 
immediately begun. Lieut. Grant served with his 
regiment during the siege, until the capture of the 
place, March 29, 1847. On April 13 his division 
began its march toward the city of Mexico; and 
he participated in the battle of Cerro Gordo, April 
17 and 18. The troops entered Pueblo on May 15, 
and Lieut. Grant was there ordered to take charge 
of a large train of wagons, with an escort of fewer 
than a thousand men, to obtain forage. He made 
a two days’ march and procured the necessary 
supplies. 
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He participated in the capture of San Antonio 
and the battle of Churubusco, August 20, and the 
battle of Molino del Rey, September 8, 1847. In 
the latter engagement he was with the first troops 
that entered the mills. Seeing some of the enemy 
on the top of a building, he took a few men, 
climbed to the roof, received the surrender of six 
officers and quite a number of men. For this 
service he was brevetted a 1st lieutenant. He was 
engaged in the storming of Chapultepec on Sei)- 
tember 13, distinguished himself by conspicuous 
services, was highly commended in the reports of 
his superior officers, and brevetted captain. While 
the troops were advancing against the city of 
Mexico on the 14th, observing a church from the 
top of which he believed the enemy could be dis- 
lodged from a defensive work, he called for voiim- 
teers, and with twelve men of the 4th infantry, who 
were afterward joined by a detachment of artillery, 
he made a flank movement, gained the church, 
mounted a howitzer in the belfry, using it with such 
effect that Gen. Worth ^sent for him and comi)li- 
mented him in person. He entered the city of 
Mexico with the army, Sei)tember 14, and a few 
days afterward was promoted to be 1st lieutenant. 
He remained with the army in the city of Mexico 
till the withdrawal of the troops in the summer of 
1848, and then accompanied his regiment to Pasca- 
goula, Miss. He there obtained leave of absence 
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and went to St. Louis, where, on August 22, 1848, 
he married Miss Julia B. Dent, sister of one of his 
classmates. He was soon afterward ordered to 
Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., and in April following 
to Detroit, Mich. In the spring of 1851 he was 
again transferred to Sackett’s Harbor, and on July 
5, 1852, he sailed from New York with his regi- 
ment for California via the Isthmus of Panama. 
While the troops were crossing the isthmus, cholera 
carried off one seventh of the command. Lieut. 
Grant was left behind in charge of the sick, on 
Chagres river, and displayed great skill and devo- 
tion in caring for them and supplying means of 
transportation. On arriving in California, he spent 
a few weeks with his regiment at Benicia barracks, 
and then accompanied it to Fort Vancouver, 
Oregon. On August 5, 1858, he was promoted to 
the captaincy of a company stationed at Humboldt 
bay, Cal., and in September he went to that post. 

He resigned his commission, July 31, 1854, and 
settled on a small farm near St. Louis. He was en- 
gaged in farming and in the real-estate business in 
St. Louis until May, 1860, when he removed to 
Galena, 111., and there became a clerk in the hard- 
ware and leather store of his father, who in a letter 
to Gen. Jas. Grant Wilson, dated March 20, 1868, 
writes: “After Ulysses’s farming and real-estate 
experiments in St. Louis County, Mo., failed to 
be self-supporting, he came to me at this place 
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[Covington, Ky.] for advice and assistance. I re- 
ferred Tiirn to Simpson, my next oldest son, who 
had charge of my Galena business, and who was 
staying with me on account of ill health. Simp- 
son sent him to the Galena store, to stay until some- 
thing else might turn up in his favor, and told him 
he must confine his wants within $800 a year. That 
if that would not support him he must draw what 
he lacked from the rent of his house and the hire of 
his negroes in St. Louis. He went to Galena in 
April, 1860, about one year before the capture of 
Sumter; then he left. That amount would have 
supported his family then, but he owed debts at St. 
Louis, and did draw $1,500 in the year, but he paid 
back the balance after he went into the army.” 

When news was received of the beginning of the 
civil war, a public meeting was called in Galena, 
and Capt. Grant was chosen to preside. He took a 
pronounced stand in favor of the Union cause and 
a vigorous prosecution of the war. A company of 
volunteers was raised,' which he drilled and accom- 
panied to Springfield, 111. Gov. Yates, of. that 
state, employed Capt. Grant in the adjutant-gen- 
erafs department, and appointed him mustering 
officer. He offered his services to the National 
government in a letter written on May 24, 1861, 
but no answer was ever made to it. On June 17 
he was appointed colonel of the 21st Illinois regi- 
ment of infantry, which had been mustered in at 
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Mattoon. The regiment was transferred to 
Springfield, and on July 3 he went with it from 
that place to Palmyra, Mo., thence to Salt River, 
where it guarded a portion of the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph railroad, and thence to the town of Mexico, 
where Gen. Pope was stationed as commander of 
the military district. On July 31 Grant was 
assigned to the command of a sub-district under 
Gen. Pope, his troops consisting of three regiments 
of infantry and a section of artillery. He was ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general of volunteers on 
August 7, the commission being dated back to May 
17, and was ordered to Ironton, Mo., to take com- 
mand of a district in that part of the state, where 
he arrived August 8. Ten days afterward he was 
ordered to St. Louis, and thence to Jefferson City. 
Eight days later he was directed to report in person 
at St. Louis, and on reaching there found that he 
had been assigned to the command of the district 
of southeastern Missouri, embracing all the terri- 
tory in Missouri south of St. Louis, and all 
southern Illinois, with permanent headquarters at 
Cairo. He established temporary headquarters at 
Cape Giradeau, on the Mississippi, to superintend 
the fitting out of an expedition against the Con- 
federate Col. Jeff. Thompson, and arrived at Cairo 
on September 4. 

The next day he received information that the 
enemy was about to seize Paducah, Ky., at the 
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mouth of the Tennessee, having already occupied 
Columbus and Hickman. He moved that night 
with two regiments of infantry and one battery of 
artillery, and occupied Paducah the next morning. 
He issued a proclamation to the citizens, saying, 'T 
have nothing to do with opinions, and shall deal 
only with armed rebellion and its aiders and abet- 
tors.” Kentucky had declared an intention to re- 
main neutral in the war, and this prompt occupa- 
tion of Paducah prevented the Confederates from 
getting a foothold there, and did much toward re- 
taining the state within the Union lines. Gen. 
Sterling Price was advancing into Missouri with 
a Confederate force, and Grant was ordered, 
November 1, to make a demonstration on both sides 
of the Mississippi, to prevent troops from being 
sent from Columbus and other points to re-enforce 
Price. On November 6 Grant moved down the 
river with about 3,000 men on steamboats, accom- 
panied by two gun-boats, debarked a few men on 
the Kentucky side that night, and learned that 
troops of the enemy were being ferried across from 
Columbus to re-enforce those on the west side of 
the river. A Confederate camp was established 
opposite, at Belmont, and Grant decided to attack 
it. On the morning of the 7th he debarked his 
troops three miles above the place, left a strong 
guard near the landing, and marched to the attack 
with about 2,500 men. A spirited engagement took 
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place, in which Grant’s horse was shot under him. 
The enemy was routed and his camp captured, but 
he soon rallied, and was re-enforced by detach- 
ments ferried across from Columbus, and Grant 
fell back and re-embarked. He got his men safely 
on the steamboats, and was himself the last one in 
the command to step aboard. He captured 175 
prisoners and two guns, and spiked four other 
pieces, and lost 485 men. The Confederates lost 
642. The opposing troops, including re-enforce- 
ments sent from Columbus, numbered about 7,000. 

In January, 1862, he made a reconnoissance in 
force toward Columbus. He was struck with the 
advantage possessed by the enemy in holding Fort 
Henry on Tennessee river, and Fort Donelson on 
the Cumberland, and conceived the idea of captur- 
ing them before they could be further strength- 
ened, by means of an expedition composed of the 
troops under his command, assisted by the gun- 
boats. He went to St. Louis and submitted his 
proposition to the department commander, Gen. 
Halleck, but was listened to with impatience, and 
his views were not approved. On January 28 he 
telegraphed Halleck, renewing the suggestion, and 
saying, "Tf permitted, I could take and hold Fort 
Henry on the Tennessee.” Com. Foote, com- 
manding the gun-boats, sent a similar despatch. 
On the 29th Grant also wrote urging the expedi- 
tion. Assent was obtained on February 1, and the 
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expedition moved the next day, Gen, Tilghman 
surrendered Fort Henry on the 6th, after a bom- 
bardment by the gun-boats. He with his stajfF and 
ninety men were captured, but most of the garrison 
escaped and joined the troops in Fort Donelson, 
eleven miles distant, commanded by Gen. Floyd, 
who, after this re-enforcement, had about 21,000 
men. 

Grant at once appeared to invest Donelson, 
and on the 12th began the siege with a command 
numbering 15,000, which was increased on the 14th 
to 27,000 ; but about 5,000 of these were employed 
in guarding roads and captured places. His artil- 
lery consisted of eight light batteries. The weather 
was extremely cold, the water high, much rain and 
snow fell, and the sufferings of the men were in- 
tense. The enemy’s position, naturally strong, had 
been intrenched and fortified. There was heavy 
fighting on three successive days. On the 15th the 
enemy, fearing capture, made a desperate assault 
with the intention of cutting his way out- Grant 
detected the object of the movement, repelled the 
assault, and by a vigorous attack secured so com- 
manding a position that the enemy saw further re- 
sistance would be useless. Floyd turned over the 
command to Pillow, who in turn resigned it to 
Buckner, and Floyd and Pillow escaped in the 
night on a steamboat. Over 3,000 infantry and the 
greater portion of Forrest’s cavalry made their 
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escape at the same time. On the 16th Buckner 
wrote proposing that commissioners be appointed 
to arrange for terms of capitulation. General 
Grant replied: ‘‘No terms other than an uncondi- 
tional and immediate surrender can be accepted. I 
propose to move immediately upon your works.” 

The garrison was surrendered the same day, un- 
conditionally. The capture included 14,623 men, 
65 cannon, and 17,600 small-arms. The killed and 
wounded numbered about 2,500. Grant’s loss was 
2,041 in killed, wounded, and missing. This was 
the first capture of a prominent strategic point 
since the war began, and indeed the only substantial 
victory thus far for the National arms. It opened 
up two important navigable rivers, and left the 
enemy no strong foothold in Kentucky or Tennes- 
see. Grant was soon afterward made a major- 
general of volunteers, his commission dating from 
February 16, and his popularity throughout the 
country began from that day. He urged a prompt 
following up of this victory, and set out for Nash- 
ville, February 28, without waiting for instructions, 
but telegraphing that he should go if he received no 
orders to the contrary- For this, and under the 
pretence that he had not forwarded to his superiors 
in command certain reports showing the strength 
and positions of his forces, he was deprived of his 
command, and ordered to remain at Fort Henry. 
He was not restored to command until March 13, 
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when his services were again required in view of 
the enemy’s having concentrated a large army near 
Corinth, Miss., and he transferred his headquar- 
ters to Savannah, on Tennessee river, on the 17th. 
He found the forces under his command, number- 
ing about 38,000 men, encamped on both sides of 
the river, and at once transferred them all to the 
west side and concentrated them in the vicinity of 
Pittsburg Landing. He there selected a favor- 
able position, and put his army in line, with the 
right resting at Shiloh Church, nearly three miles 
from the river. 

Gen. Grant was directed not to attack the 
enemy, but to await the arrival of Gen. Buell’s 
army of 40,000 men, which was marching south- 
ward through Tennessee to join Grant. On April 
6 the Confederate army, numbering nearly 50,000 
men, commanded by Gen. Albert S. Johnston, 
made a vigorous attack at daylight, drove the Na- 
tional troops back in some confusion, and continued 
to press the advantage gained during the entire 
day. Gen. Johnston was killed about one o’clock, 
and the command of the Confederates devolved 
upon Gen. Beauregard; 5,000 of Grant’s troops 
did not arrive on the field during the day, so that 
his command was outnumbered, and it required all 
his efforts to hold his position on the river until 
evening. Late in the afternoon the head of Buell’s 
column crossed the river, but not in time to partici- 
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pate actively in the fighting, as the enemy’s attacks 
had ceased. Grant sought shelter that night in a 
hut; but the surgeons had made an amputating 
hospital of it, and he foimd the sight so painful 
that he went out into the rain-storm and slept under 
a tree. He had given orders for an advance all 
along the lines the next morning. Buell’s troops 
had now joined him, and the attack was pushed 
with such vigor that the enemy were steadily driven 
back, and retreated nineteen miles to Corinth, On 
this day Grant’s sword-scabbard was broken by a 
bullet. His loss in the battle was 1,754 killed, 8,408 
wounded, 2,885 missing; total, 13,047- The enemy 
acknowledged a loss of 1,728 killed, 8,012 wounded, 
and 957 missing; total, 10,699; but there are evi- 
dences that it was much greater. The National 
officers estimated the Confederate dead alone at 
4,000. 

On the 11th Gen. Halleck arrived at headquar- 
ters, and took command in person. The forces con- 
sisted now of the right and left wings, centre, and 
reserve, commanded respectively by Gens. Thomas, 
Pope, Buell, and McClernand, numbering in all 
nearly 120,000 men. The enemy was behind strong 
fortifications, and numbered over 50,000. Grant 
was named second in command of all the troops, 
but was especially intrusted with the right wing and 
reserve. On April 30 an advance was begim 
against Corinth, but the enemy evacuated the place 
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and retreated, without fighting, on May 30. On 
June 21 Grant moved his headquarters to Mem- 
phis, Gen. Halleck was appointed general-in-chief 
of all the armies, July 11. Grant returned to 
Corinth on July 15, and on the 17th Halleck set 
out for Washington, leaving Grant in command 
of the Army of the Tennessee ; and on October 25 
he was assigned to the command of the Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee, including Cairo, Forts 
Henry and Donelson, northern Mississippi, and 
portions of Kentucky and Tennessee west of Ten- 
nessee river. He ordered a movement against the 
enemy at luka to capture Price’s force at that 
place, and a battle was fought on September 19 
and 20. The plan promised success, but the faults 
committed by the oflSicer commanding one wing 
of the troops engaged permitted the enemy to 
escape. The National loss was 736, that of the 
Confederates 1,438. Grant strengthened the posi- 
tion around Corinth, and remained there about 
eight weeks. When the enemy afterward attacked 
it, October 3 and 4, they met with a severe repulse. 
Gen. William S. Rosecrans was in immediate com- 
mand of the National troops. On the 15th they 
were struck while in retreat, and badly beaten in 
the battle of the Hatchie. The entire National loss 
was 2,359. From the best attainable sources of 
information, the Confederates would seem to have 
lost nearly twice that number. 
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After the battle of Corinth, Grant proposed to 
Halleck, in the latter part of October, a movement 
looking to the capture of Vicksburg. On Novem- 
ber 3 he left Jackson, Tenn., and made a move- 
ment with 30,000 men against Grand Junction, and 
on the 4th he had seized this place and La Grange. 
The force opposing him was about equal to his own. 
On the 13th his cavalry occupied Holly Springs; 
on December 1 he advanced against the enemy’s 
works on the Tallahatchie, which were hastily 
evacuated, and on the 5th reached Oxford. On the 
8th he ordered Sherman to move down the Missis- 
sippi from Memphis to attack Vicksburg, Grant’s 
column to co-operate with him by land. On 
December 20 the enemy captured Holly Springs, 
which had been made a secondary base of supplies, 
and seized a large amount of stores. Col. Murphy, 
who surrendered the post without having taken any 
proper measures of defence, was dismissed from 
the service. The difficulties of protecting the long 
line of communication necessary for furnishing 
supplies, as well as other considerations, induced 
Grant to abandon the land expedition, and take 
coimnand in person of the movement down the Mis- 
sissippi. Sherman had reached Milliken’s Bend, on 
the west side of the river, twenty miles above Vicks- 
burg, on the 24th, with about 32,000 men. He 
crossed the river, ascended the Yazoo to a point be- 
low Haines’s Bluff, landed his forces, and made 
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an assault upon the enemy’s strongly fortified posi- 
tion at that place on the 29th, but was repelled with 
a loss of 175 killed, 930 wounded, and 743 missing. 
The enemy reported 63 killed, 134 wounded, and 
10 missing. 

Grant’s headquarters were established at Mem- 
phis on January 10, and preparations were made 
for a concentrated movement against Vicksburg. 
On the 29th he arrived at Young’s Point, opposite 
the mouth of the Yazoo, above Vicksburg, and took 
command in person of the operations against that 
city, his force numbering 50,000 men. Admiral 
Porter’s co-operating fleet was composed of gun- 
boats of all classes, carrying 280 guns and 800 men. 
Three plans suggested themselves for reaching the 
high ground behind Vicksburg, the only position 
from which it could be besieged: First, to march 
the army down the west bank of the river, cross 
over below Vicksburg, and co-operate with Gen. 
Banks, who was in command of an expedition 
ascending the river from New Orleans, with a view 
to capturing Port Hudson and opening up a line 
for supplies from below. The high water and the 
condition of the country made this plan imprac- 
ticable at that time. Second, to construct a canal 
across the peninsula opposite Vicksburg, through 
which the fleet of gun-boats and transports could 
pass, and which could be held open as a line of 
commimication for supplies. This plan was 
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favored at Washington, and was put into execution 
at once; but the high water broke the levees, 
drowned out the camps, and flooded the country, 
and after two months of laborious effort Grant 
reported it impracticable* Third, to turn the Mis- 
sissippi from its course by opening a new channel 
via Lake Providence and through various bayous 
to Red river. A force was set to work to develop 
this plan; but the way was tortuous and choked 
with timber, and by March it was found impossible 
to open a practicable channel. In the meantime an 
expedition was sent to the east side of the river to 
open a route via Yazoo pass, the Tallahatchie, the 
Yalabusha, and the Yazoo rivers; but insurmount- 
able difficulties were encountered, and this attempt 
also had to be abandoned. 

Grant, having thoroughly tested all the safer 
plans, now determined to try a bolder and more 
hazardous one, which he had long had in contem- 
plation, but which the high water had precluded. 
This was to run the batteries with the gun-boats 
and transports loaded with supplies, to march his 
troops down the west side of the river from Milli- 
ken"s Bend to the vicinity of New Carthage, and 
there ferry them across to the east bank. The 
movement of the troops was begun on March 29. 
They were marched to New Carthage and Hard 
Times. On the night of April 16 the fleet ran the 
batteries imder a severe fire. On April 29 the gun- 
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boats attacked the works at Grand Gulf, but made 
little impression, and that night ran the batteries 
to a point below. On April 30 the advance of the 
army was ferried across to Bruinsburg, below 
Grand Gulf and 30 miles south of Vicksburg, and 
marched out in the direction of Port Gibson. 
Everything was made subordinate to the celerity 
of the movement. The men had no supplies except 
such as they carried on their persons. Grant him- 
self crossed the river with no personal baggage, and 
without even a horse; but obtained one raggedly 
equipped horse on the east side. The advance en- 
countered the enemy, under Gen. Bowen, number- 
ing between 7,000 and 8,000, on May 1, near Port 
Gibson,^ routed him, and drove him in full retreat 
till nightfall. Grant's loss was 181 killed and 719 
wounded. The Confederates reported their loss at 
448 killed and wounded, and 384 missing; but it 
was somewhat larger, as Grant captured 650 pris- 
oners. At Port Gibson he learned of the success 
of Grierson, whom he had despatched from La 
Grange, April 17, and who had moved southward 
with 1,000 cavalry, torn up many miles of railroad, 
destroyed large amoimts of supplies, and arrived, 
with but slight loss, at Baton Rouge, La., May 2. 
On May 3 Grant entered Grand Gidf, which had 
been evacuated. 

He was now opposed by two armies — one com- 
manded by Gen. J ohn C. Pemberton at Vicksburg, 
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numbering about 52,000 men; the other by Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston at Jackson, 50 miles east of 
Vicksburg, who was being rapidly re-enforced. 
Gen. Sherman had been ordered to make a demon- 
stration against Haines’s Bluff, to compel the 
enemy to detach troops for its defence and with- 
hold them from Grant’s front; and this feint was 
successfully executed, April 30 and May 1, when 
Sherman received orders to retire and join the main 
army. Grant determined to move with celerity, 
place his force between the two armies of the 
enemy, and defeat them in detail before they could 
unite against him. He cut loose from his base, and 
ordered that the three days’ rations issued to the 
men should be made to last &ve days. Sherman’s 
command reached Grand Gulf on the 6th. On the 
12th, Grant’s advance, near Raymond, encountered 
the enemy approaching from Jackson, and de- 
feated and drove him from the field with a loss of 
100 Idlled, 305 wounded, 415 prisoners, and 2 guns. 
Grant’s loss was 66 killed, 839 woxmded, and 37 
missing. He pushed on to Jackson, and captured 
it on the 14th, with a loss of 42 killed, and 251 
wounded and missing. The enemy lost 845 in 
killed, wounded, and missing, and 17 guns. Grant 
now moved rapidly toward Vicksburg, and 
attacked Pemberton in a strong position at Cham- 
pion Hill. After a hotly contested battle, the 
enemy was completely routed, with a loss of be- 
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tween 3,000 and 4,000 killed and wounded, 3,000 
prisoners, and 30 guns; Grant's loss being 140 
killed, 1,844 wounded, and 187 missing. The 
enemy made a stand at Big Black river bridge on 
the 17th, holding a strongly intrenched position; 
but by a vigorous assault the place was carried, and 
the enemy was driven across the river in great con- 
fusion, with the loss of many killed, 1,751 pris- 
oners, and 18 guns. Grant's loss was but 39 killed, 
237 wounded, and 3 missing. On the 18th the Na- 
tional army closed up against the outworks of 
Vicksburg, driving the enemy inside his fortifica- 
tions. Sherman took possession of Haines's Bluff, 
a base for supplies was established at Chickasaw 
Landing, and on the 21st the army was once more 
supplied with full rations. On May 19 and 22 
assaults were made upon the enemy’s lines, but 
only a few outworks were carried, and on the 23d 
the siege was regularly begun. 

By June 30 there were 220 guns in position, all 
light field-pieces except six 32-pounders and a bat- 
tery of heavy guns supplied by the navy. Grant 
now had 71,000 men to conduct the siege and de- 
fend his position against Johnston’s army threaten- 
ing him in the rear. The operations were pressed 
day and night; there was mining and countermin- 
ing; and the lines were pushed closer and closer, 
until the garrison abandoned all hope. On July 3 
Pemberton asked for an armistice, and proposed 
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the appointment of commissioners to arrange terms 
of capitulation. Grant replied that there could be 
no terms but unconditional surrender; and this was 
made on July 4. He permitted the officers and 
men to be paroled, the officers to retain their private 
baggage and side-arms, and each mounted officer 
one horse. Grant showed every consideration to 
the vanquished, supplied them with full rations, 
and, when they marched out, issued an order say- 
ing, "‘Instruct the commands to be orderly and 
quiet as these prisoners pass, and to make no 
offensive remarks.’’ The surrender included 31,600 
prisoners, 172 cannon, 60,000 muskets, and a large 
amount of ammunition. Grant’s total loss in the 
Vicksburg campaign was 8,873; that of the enemy 
nearly 60,000. Port Hudson now surrendered to 
Banks, and the Mississippi was opened from its 
source to its mouth. Grant was made a major- 
general in the regular army; and congress, when it 
assembled, passed a resolution ordering a gold 
medal to be presented to him, and returning thanks 
to him and his army. 

He soon recommended a movement against Mo- 
bile, but it was not approved. He went to New 
Orleans, August 30, to confer with Banks, and 
while there was severely injured by a fall from his 
horse, during a trial of speed with Col. Grant 
Wilson, the editor of this work. For nearly three 
weeks he was xmable to walk unaided, but on Sep- 
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tember 16 set out for Vicksburg, being carried on 
board the steamboat. He received orders from 
Washington on the 27th to send all available forces 
to the vicinity of Chattanooga, to co-operate with 
Rosecrans. While personally superintending the 
carrying out of this order, he received instructions, 
October 10, to report at Cairo. He arrived there 
on the 16th, and was directed to proceed to Louis- 
ville. At Indianapolis he was met by Mr. Stanton, 
secretary of war, who accompanied him to Louis- 
ville and delivered an order to him placing him in 
command of the military division of the Missis- 
sippi, which was to embrace the departments and 
armies of the Tennessee, the Cumberland, and the 
Ohio. He at once went to Chattanooga, arriving 
on the 23d, and took command there in person. On 
October 29 the battle of Wauhatchie was fought, 
and a much-needed line of communication for sup- 
plies was opened to the troops in and around Chat- 
tanooga, besieged by Bragg’s army, which held a 
strongly fortified position. Thomas commanded 
the Army of the Cumberland, which held Chatta- 
nooga; Sherman, who had succeeded Grant in com- 
mand of the Army of the Tennessee, was ordered 
to bring all his available troops to join Thomas; 
and Burnside, who was in Knoxville, in command 
of the Army of the Ohio, besieged by Longstreet’s 
corps, was ordered to hold his position at all hazards 
till Bragg should he crushed and a force could be 
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sent to the relief of Knoxville. Grant, having con- 
centrated his troops near Chattanooga, made an 
assault upon the enemy’s lines on the 23d, which 
resulted in carrying important positions. The at- 
tack was continued on the 24th and 25th, when the 
enemy’s entire line was captured, and his army com- 
pletely routed and driven out of Tennessee. 
Grant’s forces consisted of 60,000 men; those of 
the Confederates, 45,000. The enemy’s losses were 
reported at 361 killed and 2,180 wounded, but were 
undoubtedly greater. There were captured 6,442 
men, 40 pieces of artillery, and 7,000 stands of 
small-arms. Grant’s losses were 757 killed, 4,529 
wounded, and 330 naissing. 

On the 28th a force was despatched to Knoxville, 
the command of the expedition being given to 
Sherman. On the 29th Longstreet assaulted 
Knoxville before the arrival of the troops sent for 
its relief, but was repelled by Burnside, and re- 
treated. Grant visited Knoxville the last week in 
December, and went from there to Nashville, where 
he established his headquarters, January 13, 1864. 
He now ordered Sherman to march a force from 
Vicksburg into the interior to destroy the enemy’s 
communications and supplies. It moved on Feb- 
ruary a, went as far as Meridian, reaching there 
February 14, and, after destroying railroads and 
great quantities of supplies, returned to Vicksburg. 
The grade of lieutenant-general was revived by act 
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of congress in February, and Grant was nominated 
for that office on March 1, and confirmed by the 
senate on the 2d. He left Nashville on the 4th, 
in obedience to an order calling him to Washing- 
ton, arrived there on the 8th, and received his com- 
mission from the president on the 9th. He was 
assigned to the command of all the armies on the 
12th (Sherman being given the command of the 
military division of the Mississippi on the 18th), 
and established his headquarters with the Aimy of 
the Potomac at Culpepper, Va., March 26, 1864. 

Grant now determined to concentrate all the Na- 
tional forces into several distinct armies, which 
should move simultaneously against the opposing 
Confederate armies, operate vigorously and con- 
tinuously, and prevent them from detaching forces 
to strengthen threatened points, or for the purpose 
of making raids. He announced that the Confed- 
erate armies would be the only objective points 
in the coming campaigns. Sherman was to move 
toward Atlanta against Johnston. Banks’s army, 
after it could be withdrawn from the Red river 
expedition, was to operate against Mobile. Sigel 
was to move down the valley of Virginia against 
Breckenridge to destroy communications and sup- 
plies, and prevent raids from that quarter, But- 
ler was to ascend the James river and threaten 
Richmond. The Army of the Potomac, re- 
enforced by Burnside’s troops and commanded by 
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Meade, was to cover Washington, and assume the 
offensive against the Army of Northern Virginia, 
commanded by Gen. Robert E. Lee. Orders were 
issued for a general movement of all the armies in 
the field on May 4. During the night of the 4th 
and 5th Grant crossed the Rapidan and encoun- 
tered Lee in the Wilderness, where a desperate 
battle was fought on the 5th, 6th, and 7th. Grant’s 
loss was 2,261 killed, 8,785 wounded, and 2,902 
missing. Lee’s losses have never been reported; 
but, as he was generally the attacking party, he 
probably lost more. He fell back on the 7th, and 
on that day and the next took up a strong de- 
fensive position at Spottsylvania. 

Grant moved forward on the night of the 7th. 
As he rode through the troops, the men greeted 
him as their new commander with an extraordinary 
demonstration in recognition of the victory, shout- 
ing, cheering, and kindling bonfires by the road- 
side as he passed. The 8th and 9th were spent by 
both armies in skirmishing and manoeuvring for 
position. Sheridan’s cavalry was despatched on the 
9th to make a raid in rear of the enemy and threaten 
Richmond. On the 10th there was heavy fighting, 
with no decisive results, and on the 11th skirmish- 
ing and reconnoitering. On the morning of this day 
Grant sent a letter to Washington containing the 
famous sentence, 'T propose to fight it out on this 
line, if it takes all summer.” On the 12th a heavy 
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assault was made on Lee’s line, near the centre, in 
which he lost nearly 4,000 prisoners and 30 guns. 
Violent storms now caused a cessation in the fight- 
ing for several days. On the 19th, EwelFs corps, 
of Lee’s army, moved around Grant’s right flank 
and attacked, but was repelled after hard fighting. 
Grant’s losses from May 8 to 21, around Spottsyl- 
vania, were 2,271 killed, 9,360 wounded, and 1,970 
missing. The estimate of the enemy’s loss in killed 
and wounded was nearly as great as that of the 
National army, besides about 4,000 prisoners and 
30 cannon captured. 

In the meantime Butler had occupied Bermuda 
Hundred, below Richmond. Sherman had reached 
Dalton, Ga., and was steadily driving Johnston’s 
army toward Atlanta. But Sigel had been forced 
to retreat before Brecfcenridge. On the 21st, Grant 
moved by the left flank to North Anna river, where 
he again encountered Lee, and after several en- 
gagements moved again by the left from that posi- 
tion on the 27th toward Cold Harbor. Grant’s 
losses between the 20th and 26th were 186 killed, 
792 wounded, and 165 missing. Lee’s losses during 
this period have never been fully ascertained. 
After much fighting by detached portions of the 
two armies. Grant made a general assault upon 
Lee’s heavily intrenched position at Cold Harbor 
on June 3, but did not succeed in carrying it, being 
repelled with a loss of about 7,000 in killed. 
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wounded, and missing, while Lee’s loss was prob- 
ably not more than 2,500. The campaign had now 
lasted thirty days. Grant had received during this 
time about 40,000 re-enforcements, and had lost 
89,259 men — 6,586 killed, 26,047 wounded, and 
6,626 missing. Lee had received about 30,000 re- 
enforcements. There are no official figures as to 
his exact losses, but they have been estimated at 
about equal to his re-enforcements. Sherman had 
now reached Kenesaw, within thirty miles of 
Atlanta; and on the 7th news arrived that Hunter, 
who had succeeded Sigel, had gained a victory and 
had seized Staunton, on the Virginia Central 
railroad. 

Grant made preparations for transferring the 
Army of the Potomac to the south side of James 
river, to operate against Petersburg and Richmond 
from a more advantageous position. The army 
was withdrawn from the enemy’s front on the night 
of June 12, and the crossing of the river began on 
the 13th, and occupied three days. A force had 
also been sent around by water, by York and James 
rivers to City Point, to move against Petersburg. 
On the 15th the advanced troops attacked the works 
in front of that place; but, night coming on, the 
successes gained were not followed up by the com- 
manders, and the next morning the position had 
been re-enforced and strengthened. An assault 
was made on the afternoon of the 16th, which was 
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followed up on the 17th and 18th, and the residt 
was the capture of important outworks, and the 
possession of a line closer to Petersburg- Lee’s 
army had arrived, and again confronted the Army 
of the Potomac. Grant’s headquarters had been 
established at City Point. On June 22 and 23 
he made a movement from the left toward the 
Weldon railroad, and heavy fighting took place, 
with but little result, except to render Lee’s use of 
that line of communication more precarious. 
Sheridan had set out on a raid from Pamunkey 
river, June 7, and, after defeating the enemy’s 
cavalry, in the battle of Trevilian Station, destroy- 
ing portions of the Virginia railroad, and inflicting 
other damage, he returned to White House, on 
York river, on the 20th. From there he crossed the 
James and rejoined the Army of the Potomac. A 
cavalry force under Gen. James H. Wilson had 
also been sent to the south and west of Petersburg, 
which destroyed railroad property, and for a time 
seriously interrupted the enemy’s communications 
via the Danville and South-side railroads. Hunter, 
in the valley of Virginia, had destroyed the stores 
captured at Staunton and Lexington, and moved 
to Lynchburg. This place was re-enforced, and, 
after sharp fighting. Hunter fell back, pursued by 
a heavy force, to Kanawha river. 

Early’s army drove the National troops out of 
Martinsburg, crossed the upper Potomac, and 
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moved upon Hagerstown and Frederick. There 
was great consternation in Washington, and Grant 
was harassed by many anxieties. On July 11, 
Early advanced against the fortifications on the 
north side of Washington; but Grant had sent the 
6th corps there, which arrived opportunely, and the 
enemy did not attack. Sherman had outflanked 
J ohnston at Kenesaw, crossed the Chattahoochee on 
July 17, driven the enemy into his works around 
Atlanta, and destroyed a portion of the railroad in 
his rear. In Burnside’s front, before Petersburg, 
a large mine had been constructed beneath the 
enemy’s works. Many of Lee’s troops had been 
decoyed to the north side of the James by feints 
made upon the lines there. The mine was fired at 
daylight on the morning of July 30. A defective 
fuse caused a delay in the explosion, and when it 
occurred the assault ordered was badly executed by 
the officers in charge of it. Confusion arose, the 
place was re-enforced, and the National troops had 
to be withdrawn, after sustaining a heavy loss. 
Grant, in his anxiety to correct the errors of his 
subordinates, dismounted and made his way to the 
extreme front, giving directions in person, and ex- 
posing himself to a most destructive fire. He went 
to Monocacy August 5, had Sheridan meet him 
there on the 6th, and placed him in command of all 
the forces concentrated in Maryland, with direc- 
tions to operate against Early’s command. On 
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August 14, Hancock’s corps was sent to the north 
side of the James, and made a demonstration 
against the enemy at Deep Bottom, to develop his 
strength and pi*event him from detaching troops to 
send against Sheridan. This resulted in the cap- 
ture of six pieces of artillery and a few prisoners. 
On August 18, Warren’s corps moved out and, 
after heavy fighting, seized and held a position on 
the Weldon railroad. Fighting continued on the 
19th, with Warren’s troops re-enforced by part of 
the 9th corps. Lee attempted to recover the 
Weldon road by an assault on the 21st, but was 
repelled. On the 23d, Ream’s Station was occupied 
by the National troops, and the enemy attacked 
them in this place in force. Two assaults were suc- 
cessfully met, but the place was finally captured, 
and the National troops were compelled to fall 
back. 

Sherman’s series of brilliant battles and 
manoeuvres around Atlanta had forced Gren. Hood 
to evacuate that place, and his troops entered the 
city on September 2. Sheridan attacked Early’s 
army on September 19, and in the battle of 
Winchester completely routed him. He pxirsued 
the enemy to Fisher’s Hill, and on the 22d gained 
another signal victory. Grant now made several 
movements against Richmond and Petersburg, in- 
tended to keep Lee from detaching troops, to ex- 
tend the National lines, and to take advantage of 
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any weak spot in the enemy’s fronts with a view to 
penetrate it. On September 29, Butler’s forces 
were ordered to make an advance upon the works 
at Deep Bottom. Fort Harrison, the strongest 
work north of the James, was captured, with 15 
guns and several hundred prisoners. On the 30th 
the enemy made three attempts to retake it by as- 
sault, but was each time repelled with heavy loss. 
On the same day Meade moved out and carried 
two redoubts and a line of rifle-pits at Peebles’s 
farm, two miles west of the Weldon railroad. On 
October 1, Meade’s left was attacked; but it suc- 
cessfully repelled the assault, and he advanced his 
line on the 2d. Butler lost, in the engagements of 
the 29th and 30th, 394 killed, 1,554 wounded, and 
324 missing- Meade lost, from September 30 to 
October 2, 151 killed, 510 wounded, and 1,348 miss- 
ing. On October 19, Sheridan’s army was attacked 
by Early at Cedar Creek. Sheridan, who was on 
his return from Washington, rode twenty miles 
from Winchester, turned a defeat into a decisive 
victory, captured 24 guns, 1,600 prisoners, and 300 
wagons, and left the enemy a complete wreck. On 
October 27, Butler was ordered to make a demon- 
stration against the enemy’s Une in his front, and 
had some fighting. At the same time, Meade 
moved oiit to Hatcher’s run; but Gen. Lee was 
found strongly intrenched, the ground very diffi- 
cult, and no assault was attempted. In the after- 
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noon a heavy attack was made by the enemy, but 
was successfully resisted. That night the National 
forces were withdrawn to their former positions. 
Meade’s loss was 143 killed, 653 wounded, and 488 
missing ; the enemy’s was greater, as he lost in pris- 
oners alone about 1,300 men. Butler’s loss on this 
day was 700 in killed and wounded, and 400 
missing. 

Sherman destroyed the railroad in his rear, cut 
loose from his base, and set out from Atlanta, 
November 16, on his march to Savannah. Gen. 
John D. Hood, who had superseded Johnston, in- 
stead of following Sherman, turned northward and 
moved his army against Thomas, who had been 
placed in command of the troops left for the de- 
fence of Tennessee. Thomas concentrated his 
forces in the vicinity of Nashville. Schofield was 
at Franklin, twenty-five miles from Nashville, with 
about 26,000 men. Hood attacked him on Novem- 
ber 30, but after a hotly contested battle was re- 
pelled with heavy loss. Thomas, with his entire 
army, attacked Hood, and in the battle of Nash- 
ville, December 15 and 16, completely defeated the 
enemy, capturing 53 guns and 4,462 prisoners, and 
drove him south of Tennessee river. Sherman 
reached the sea-coast near Savannah on December 
14, after destroying about 200 miles of railroad and 
$100,000,000 worth of property. He invested 
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Savannah, and forced the enemy to evacuate it on 
the night of December 20. 

Grant had sent Butler in charge of an expedi- 
tion against Fort Fisher, at the mouth of Cape 
Fear river, to act in conjunction with the naval fleet 
under Admiral Porter. He sailed from Fort Mon- 
roe, December 14, landed his troops December 25, 
and advanced against the fort, which had been 
vigorously shelled by the navy; but, while the as- 
saulting party had every prospect of entering the 
work, they received an order to fall back and re- 
embark. The expedition reached Fort Monroe, on 
its return, December 27. Butler was relieved, and 
Gren. E. O. C, Ord was assigned to the command 
of the army of the James. Grant fitted out an- 
other expedition against Fort Fisher, under Gen. 
Alfred H. Terry, which sailed from Fort Monroe 
on January 6, 1865. On the 13th the navy directed 
a heavy fire against the fort. Terry landed his 
troops, intrenched against a force of the enemy 
threatening him from the direction of Wilming- 
ton, and on the 15th made a vigorous assault, cap- 
turing the fort with its garrison and 169 heavy 
guns, and a large quantity of ammunition. It was 
at first thought best to transfer Sherman’s army 
by sea to Virginia, but this plan was abandoned, 
and on December 27 he was ordered to move north 
by land. His army numbered 60,000 men, and was 
accompanied by 68 guns and 2,500 wagons. On 
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January 7, Schofield was directed to bring his 
army, then at Clifton, Tenn., to the sea-coast. It 
reached Washington and Alexandria, January 31, 
and on February 9 arrived at the mouth of Cape 
Fear river, with instructions to operate against 
Wilmington and penetrate the interior. He 
entered Wilmington on February 22, it having been 
evacuated by the enemy, and took 51 heavy guns, 
15 light guns, and 800 prisoners. His own loss in 
these operations was about 200 in killed and 
wounded. He moved thence to Goldsboro, where 
it was intended he should form a junction with 
Sherman. On March 2, Lee addressed a letter to 
Grant, suggesting a personal meeting with a view 
to arranging subjects of controversy between the 
belligerents to a convention; but Grant replied that 
he had no authority to accede to the proposition; 
that he had a right to act only on subjects of a 
purely military character. 

Sheridan moved down the valley of Virginia, 
from Winchester, February 27, and defeated Early 
at Waynesboro, March 2, capturing and scattering 
nearly his entire command. He then turned east- 
ward, destroyed many miles of the James river 
canal, passed around the north side of Richmond, 
and tore up the railroads, arrived at White House 
on the 19th, and from there joined the Army of the 
Potomac. Grant had been anxious for some time 
lest Lee should suddenly abandon his works and 
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fall back to unite with Johnston’s forces in an at- 
tempt to crush Sherman and force Grant to pur- 
sue Lee to a point that would compel the Army of 
the Potomac to maintain a long line of communica- 
tions with its base, as there would be nothing left 
in Virginia to subsist on after Lee had traversed it. 
Sleepless vigilance was enjoined on all com- 
manders, with orders to report promptly any move- 
ment looking to a retreat. Sherman captured 
Columbia on February 17, and destroyed large 
arsenals, raUroad establishments, and forty-three 
cannon. The enemy was compelled to evacuate 
Charleston. On March 3, Sherman struck Cheraw, 
and seized a large quantity of material of war, in- 
cluding 25 guns and 3,600 barrels of powder. At 
Fayetteville, on the 11th, he captured the finely 
equipped arsenal and twenty guns. On the 16th 
he struck the enemy at Averysboro, and after a 
stubborn fight drove him from his position, losing 
554 men. The Confederates reported their loss at 
500. On the 19th Johnston’s army attacked a por- 
tion of Sherman’s forces at Bentonville, and made 
six heavy assaults, which were all successfully met, 
and on the night of the 21st the enemy fell back. 
The National loss was 191 killed and 1,455 
woimded and missing ; that of the Confederates was 
reported at 223 killed, 1,467 wounded, 653 missing, 
but Sherman reports his captures of prisoners at 
1,621. On the 23d Sherman reached Goldsboro, 
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where Schofield had arrived two days before, and 
was again in communication with the sea-coast, and 
able to draw supplies. On March 20, Gen. George 
Stoneman set out to march eastward from east 
Tennessee, toward Lynchburg, and on the same 
day Gen. E. R. S. Canby moved against Mobile. 
Gen. Pope, who had succeeded Rosecrans in Mis- 
souri, was ordered to drive Price beyond Red river. 
Hancock had been assigned to command the middle 
division when Sheridan joined the Army of the 
Potomac, and the troops under him near Washing- 
ton were held in readiness to move. 

All was now in readiness for the spring cam- 
paign, which Grant intended should be the last. 
President Lincoln, between whom and Grant had 
sprung up a strong personal attachment, visited 
him at City Point on March 22, and Sherman came 
there on the 27th. They, with Grant and Admiral 
Porter, held an informal conference, and on the 
28th Sherman set out again to join his army. At 
daylight, on March 25, Lee had made a determined 
assault on Grant's right, capturing Fort Steadman, 
breaking through the National lines, and gaining 
possession of several batteries. In a few hours he 
was driven back, and all the captured positions were 
regained. Lee took this step to endeavor to force 
the withdrawal of troops in front of his left, and 
enable him to leave his intrenchments and retreat 
toward Danville. Its failure prevented the 
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attempt. The country roads being considered suffi- 
ciently dry, Grant had issued orders for a general 
advance on the 29th, and these were carried out at 
the appointed time. Sheridan, with his cavalry, was 
sent in advance to Dinwiddie Court-House. The 
5th corps had some fighting on the 29th, and in 
moving forward on the 31st was attacked and 
driven back a mile. Supported by a part of the 
2d corps, it made a counter-attack, drove the enemy 
back into his breastworks, and secured an advanced 
position. Sheridan had pushed on to Five Forks, 
but his command encountered a strong force of 
infantry and cavaby, and after heavy fighting all 
day he fell back to Dinwiddie Court-House, where 
he repelled the repeated assaults made upon him, 
and held the place. The 5th corps was that night 
ordered to report to Sheridan. The enemy, on the 
morning of April 1, fell back toward Five Forks, 
closely followed by the cavaby, which pressed him 
closely- In the afternoon he had taken up a 
strongly intrenched position at Five Forks, on 
Lee’s extreme right. The 5th corps having joined 
Sheridan, he made a combined attack, with infantry 
and cavalry, and by nightfall had gained a brilliant 
victory, capturing the Confederate works, 6 guns, 
and nearly 6,000 prisoners. His cavaby pursued 
the broken and flying enemy for six miles beyond 
the field of battle. 

That night, after getting the full details of 
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Sheridan’s success. Grant determined to make a 
vigorous assault the next day, with all his troops, 
upon the lines around Petersburg. It began at 
daylight, April 2; the works were carried, and in 
a few hours Grant was closing in upon the inner 
defences of the city. Two of the forts, Gregg and 
Whitworth, were secured in the afternoon. The 
former was captured by assault, the latter was 
evacuated; 12,000 prisoners and over fifty guns 
were already in Grant’s hands. Richmond and 
Petersburg were evacuated that night, and the Na- 
tional forces entered and took possession on the 
morning of the 8d. Grant, anticipating this, had 
begun a movement westward during the night, to 
head off Lee from DanviUe, and a vigorous pur- 
suit by the whole army was ordered. It became 
evident that Lee was moving toward Amelia Court- 
House, and a force was urged forward to Jeters- 
ville, on the Danville railroad, to get between him 
and Danville. Part of Sheridan’s cavalry and the 
head of the 5th corps reached there on the after- 
noon of the 4th and intrenched. The Army of the 
Potomac arrived by forced marches on the 5th, 
while the Army of the James, under Ord, pushed 
on toward BurkesviUe. An attack was ordered 
upon Lee on the morning of the 6th, but he had 
left Amelia Court-House during the night, and 
was pushing on toward Farmville by the Deatons- 
ville road. He was closely pursued, and on the 
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afternoon of the 6th, Sheridan, with his cavalry 
and the 6th corps, attacked him at Sailor’s Creek, 
capturing 7 general officers, about 7,000 men, and 
14 guns. The 2d corps had kept up a running fight 
with the enemy all day, and had captured 4 guns, 
17,000 prisoners, 13 flags, and 300 wagons. Lee 
was continuing his retreat through Parmville, and 
Grant urged troops to that place by forced marches 
on the 7tL The 2d corps and a portion of the 
cavalry had been repelled in their attacks on Lee, 
north of the Appomattox, and the 6th corps crossed 
from Farmville on the evening of the 7th to re- 
enforce them. 

That night Gen. Grant sent a note from Farm- 
ville to Lee, calling his attention to the hope- 
lessness of further resistance, and asking the sur- 
render of his army. He received a reply from Lee 
on the morning of the 8th, saying he was not en- 
tirely of Grant’s opinion as to the hopelessness of 
further resistance, but asking what terms would be 
offered. Grant, who was still at FarmviUe, im- 
mediately replied, saying that, as peace was his 
great desire, he would insist on but one condition — 
that the men and officers surrendered should be dis- 
qualified from taking up arms again until properly 
exchanged. On the 8th Lee’s troops were^in full 
retreat on the north side of the Appomattox. The 
2d and 6th corps followed in hot pursuit on that 
side, while Sheridan, Ord, and the 5th corps were 
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pushed forward with all speed on the south side to 
head off Lee from Lynchburg. Near midnight on 
the night of the 8th Grant received another note 
from Lee, saying he had not intended to propose 
the surrender of his army, but desired to know 
whether Grant’s proposals would lead to peace, and 
suggested a meeting at 10 a. m. the next morning. 
Grant replied that such a meeting could lead to no 
good, as he had no authority to treat on the subject 
of peace, but suggested that the south’s laying 
down their arms would hasten the event and save 
thousands of lives and himdreds of millions of 
property. 

Early on the morning of April 9, Lee’s advance 
arrived at Appomattox Court-House; but, by ex- 
traordinary forced marches, Sheridan, Ord, and 
Griflin reached that place at the same time. Lee 
attacked the cavalry; but, when he found infantry 
in his front, he sent in a flag of truce, and for- 
warded a note to Grant, asking an interview in 
accordance with the offer contained in Grant’s let- 
ter of the day before. Grant received it on the road 
while riding toward Appomattox Court-House, 
and sent a reply saying he would move forward 
and meet Lee at any place he might select. They 
met in the McLean house, in Appomattox on the 
afternoon of the 9th, and the terms of surrender 
were drawn up by Grant and accepted by Lee. The 
conference lasted about three hours. The men and 
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officers were paroled and allowed to return to their 
homes; all public property was to be turned over, 
but the officers were allowed to keep their side-arms, 
and both officers and men to retain their private 
horses and baggage. These terms were so magnani- 
mous, and the treatment of Lee and his officers so 
considerate, that the effect was to induce other Con- 
federates to seek the same terms and bring the re- 
bellion to a speedy close. In riding to his camp 
after the surrender. Grant heard the firing of 
salutes. He sent at once to suppress them, and 
said: “The war is over; the rebels are again our 
countrymen, and the best sign of rejoicing after 
the victory will be to abstain from all demonstra- 
tions in the field/’ The number paroled was 
28,856. In addition to these, 19,132 had been cap- 
tured during the campaign since March 29. The 
killed were estimated at 5,000. After April 9, over 
20,000 stragglers and deserters besides came in and 
surrendered. The National losses during this 
period were 2,000 killed, 6,500 wounded, and 2,500 
missing. Grant’s losses, including those of But- 
ler’s army, dxning the year beginning with the 
battle of the Wilderness, were 12,663 killed, 49,559 
wounded, and 20,498 missing; total, 82,700. No 
accurate reports of the Confederate losses can be 
obtained; but Grant’s captures in battle during this 
year were 66,512. 

On April 10, Grant went to Washington to 
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hasten the disbanding of the armies, stop purchases 
of supplies, and save expense to the government. 
He did not stop to visit Richmond. President Lin- 
coln was assassinated on the 14th, and Grant would 
probably have shared the same fate but for his hav- 
ing left Washington that day. On April 18, Sher- 
man received the surrender of Johnston's army, but 
on terms that the government did not approve, and 
Grant was sent to North Carolina to conduct 
further negotiations. On the 26th Johnston sur- 
rendered to Sherman on terms similar to those 
given to Lee, and 81,243 men were paroled. Grant 
remained at Raleigh and avoided being present at 
the interview, leaving to Sherman the full credit of 
the capture, Canby's force appeared before Mo- 
bile on March 27, the principal defensive works 
were captured on April 9, and Mobile was evacu- 
ated on the 11th, when 200 guns and 4,000 pris- 
oners were captured, but about 9,000 of the gar- 
rison escaped. Wilson's cavalry command cap- 
tured Selma, Ala., on April 2, and Tuscaloosa on 
the 4th, occupied Montgomery on the 14th, and 
took West Point and Columbus, Ga,, on the 16th. 
Macon surrendered on the 21st. Kirby Smith sur- 
rendered his command, west of the Mississippi, on 
the 26th. There was then not an armed enemy left 
in the country, and the rebellion was ended. 

Grant established his headquarters in Washing- 
ton. He was greeted with ovations wherever he 
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went, honors were heaped upon him in every part 
of the land, and he was universally hailed as the 
country's deliverer. In June, July, and August, 
1865, he made a tour through the northern States 
and Canada. In November he was welcomed in 
New York by a demonstration that exceeded all 
previous efforts. It consisted of a banquet and 
reception, and the manifestations of the people in 
their greetings knew no bounds. Immediately after 
the war. Grant sent Gen. Sheridan with an army 
corps to the Rio Grande river to observe the move- 
ments of the French, who were then in Mexico 
supporting the Imperial government there in viola- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine. This demonstration 
was the chief cause of the withdrawal of the 
French. Maximilian, being left without assistance 
from a European power, was soon driven from his 
throne, and the republic of Mexico was re-estab- 
lished. 

The U. S, court in Virginia had found indict- 
ments against Gen, Lee and other officers promi- 
nent in the rebellion, and much anxiety was mani- 
fested by them on this account. Two months after 
the war, Lee applied by letter to be permitted to 
enjoy privileges extended to those included in a 
proclamation of amnesty, which had been issued by 
the president. Grant put an indorsement on the 
letter, which began as follows; "‘Respectfully for- 
warded through the secretary of war to the presi- 
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dent, with the earnest recommendation that the 
application of Gen. Robert E. Lee for amnesty 
and pardon be granted him.” But President John- 
son was at that time embittered against all partici- 
pants in the rebellion, and seemed determined to 
have Lee and others punished for the crime of 
treason. Lee afterward made a strong plea by 
letter to Grant for protection. Grant put a long 
and emphatic endorsement upon this letter, in which 
he used the following language: “In my opinion, 
the officers and men paroled at Appomattox Court- 
House and since, upon the same terms given to 
Lee, cannot be tried for treason so long as they 
preserve the terms of their parole. . . . The action 
of Judge Underwood in Norfolk has already had 
an injurious effect, and I would ask that he be 
ordered to quash aU indictments found against 
paroled prisoners of war, and to desist from further 
prosecution of them.” Grant insisted that he had 
the power to accord the terms he granted at Appo- 
mattox, and that the president was bound to respect 
the agreements there entered into unless they should 
be abrogated by the prisoners violating their 
paroles. He went so far as to declare that he would 
resign his commission if so gross a breach of good 
faith shoxild be perpetrated by the executive. The 
result was the abandonment of the prosecutions. 
This was the first of a series of contests between 
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Grant and President Johnson, which finally re- 
sulted in their entire estrangement. 

In December, Grant made a tour of inspection 
through the south. His report upon affairs in that 
section of the country was submitted to congress 
by the president, and became the basis of impor- 
tant reconstruction laws. In May, 1866, he wrote 
a letter to the secretary of war, which was submitted 
to congress, and became the basis for the reorgan- 
ization of the army, and also for the distribution of 
troops through the south during the process of re- 
construction. The Fenians were now giving the 
government much trouble, and in consequence of 
their acts the relations between the United States 
and Great Britain were becoming strained. They 
had organized a raid into Canada to take place dur- 
ing the summer; but Grant visited Buffalo in June, 
took effective measures to stop them, and prevented 
all further unlawful acts on their part. Congress 
had passed an act creating the grade of general, a 
higher rank than had before existed in the army, 
to be conferred on Grant as a reward for his illus- 
trious services in the field, and on July 25, 1866, he 
received his commission. 

In the autumn of 1866, President Johnson hav- 
ing changed his policy toward the south, finding 
that Grant refused to support him in his intentions 
to assume powers that Grant believed were vested 
only in congress, ordered him out of the country, 
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with directions to proceed on a special mission to 
Mexico. Grant refused, saying that this was not 
a military service but a diplomatic mission, and that 
he claimed the right possessed by every citizen to 
decline a civil appointment- An effort was after- 
ward made to send him west, to prevent his presence 
in Washington, but it was soon abandoned. The 
39th congress, fearing the result of this action on 
the part of the president, attached a clause to the 
army appropriation bill, passed on March 4, 1867, 
providing that ‘‘all orders and instructions relating 
to military operations shall be issued through the 
general of the army,” and added that he should 
“not be removed, suspended, or relieved from com- 
mand, or assigned to duty elsewhere than at the 
headquarters in Washington, except at his own re- 
quest, without the previous approval of the senate.” 
The president signed the bill, with a protest against 
this clause, and soon obtained an opinion from his 
attorney-general that it was imconstitutional. The 
president then undertook to send this opinion to the 
district commanders, but, finding the secretary of 
war in opposition, he issued it through the adjutant- 
general’s office. 

Gen. Sheridan, then at New Orleans, in com- 
mand of the fifth military district, inquired what 
to do, and Grant replied that a “legal opinion was 
not entitled to the force of an order,” and “to en- 
force his own construction of the law until other- 
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wise ordered.” This brought on a crisis. The 
president claimed that under the constitution he 
could direct the district commanders to issue such 
orders as he dictated, and was met by an act of 
congress, passed in July, making the orders of the 
district commanders “subject to the disapproval of 
the general of the army.” Thus Grant was given 
chief control of affairs relating to the reconstruc- 
tion of the southern states. The president still re- 
tained the power of removal, and on the adjourn- 
ment of congress he removed Sheridan and placed 
Gen. Hancock in command of the fifth military 
district. Some of Hancock’s orders were revoked 
by Grant, which caused not a little bitterness of 
feeling between these officers, and provoked oppo- 
sition from the Democratic party. Subsequently, 
when a bill was before congress to muster G^en. 
Hancock out of the service for his acts in Louisi- 
ana, Grant opposed it, and it was defeated. Soon 
afterward he recommended Hancock for a major- 
generalship in the regular army, to which he was 
appointed. 

The “tenure-of -office” act forbade the president 
from removing a cabinet officer without the consent 
of the senate; but President Johnson suspended 
Sec. Stanton, and appointed Grant secretary of 
war ad interim on August 12, 1867. Grant pro- 
tested against this action, but retained the office 
until January 14, 1868, when the senate refused to 
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confirm the suspension of Stanton. Grant im- 
mediately notified the president, who, finding that 
the general of the army would not retain the place 
in opposition to the will of congress, and that See. 
Stanton had re-entered upon his office, ordered 
Grant verbally to disregard Stanton’s orders. 
Grant declined to do so unless he received instruc- 
tions in writing. This led to an acrimonious corre- 
spondence. The president claimed that Grant had 
promised to sustain him. This Grant emphatically 
denied, and in a long letter reviewing his action 
said: “The course you would have it understood 1 
agreed to pursue was in violation of law, and was 
without orders from you, while the course I did 
pursue, and which I never doubted you understood, 
was in accordance with law. . . . And now, Mr. 
President, when my honor as a soldier and integrity 
as a man have been so violently assailed, pardon 
me for saying that I regard this whole matter, from 
the beginning to the end, as an attempt to involve 
me in the resistance of law for which you hesitate 
to assume the responsibility in orders,” On Feb- 
ruary 21 the president appointed Lorenzo Thomas 
adjutant-general of the army, secretary of war, and 
ordered him to take possession of the office. On 
February 24 articles of impeachment were passed 
by the house of representatives. Throughout these 
years of contest between the executive and con- 
gress, Grant’s position became very delicate and 
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embarrassing. He was compelled to execute the 
laws of congress at the risk of appearing insubordi- 
nate to his oflScial chief, but his course was com- 
mended by the people, his popularity increased, and 
when the Republican convention met in Chicago, 
May 20, 1868, he was unanimously nominated for 
the presidency on the first ballot. In his letter of 
acceptance, dated nine days after, he made use of 
the famous phrase, '‘Let us have peace.’’ The 
Democratic party nominated Horatio Seymour, of 
New York. When the election occurred. Grant 
carried twenty-six states with a popular vote of 
3,015,071, while Seymour carried eight states with 
a popular vote of 2,709,613. It was claimed that 
the state of New York was really carried by Grant, 
but fraudulently coimted for Seymour. Out of the 
294 electoral votes cast for president. Grant re- 
ceived 214 and Seymour 80, three States — ^Missis- 
sippi, Texas, and Virginia — ^not voting. 

Grant possessed in a striking degree the essential 
characteristics of a successful soldier. His self- 
reliance was one of his most pronounced traits, and 
enabled him at critical moments to decide promptly 
the most important questions without useless delay 
in seeking advice from others, and to assume the 
gravest responsibilities without asking any one to 
share them. He had a fertility of resource and a 
faculty of adapting the means at hand to the ac- 
complishment of his purposes, which contributed 
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no small share to his success. His moral and phys- 
ical courage were equal to every emergency in 
which he was placed. His unassuming manner, 
purity of character, and absolute loyalty to his 
superiors and to the work in which he was engaged 
inspired loyalty in others and gained him the de- 
votion of the humblest of his subordinates. He 
was singularly calm and patient under all circum- 
stances, was never unduly elated by victory or de- 
pressed by defeat, never became excited, and never 
uttered an oath or imprecation. His habits of life 
were simple, and he was possessed of a physical 
constitution that enabled him to endure every form 
of fatigue and privation incident to military service 
in the field. He had an intuitive knowledge of 
topography, and never became confused as to 
locality in directing the movements of large bodies 
of men. He exhibited a rapidity of thought and 
action on the field that enabled him to move troops 
in the presence of an enemy with a promptness that 
has rarely been equalled. He had no hobby as to 
the use of any particular arm of the service. He 
naturally placed his main reliance on his infantry, 
but made a more vigorous use of cavalry than any 
of the generals of his day, and was judicious in 
apportioning the amount of his artillery to the 
character of the country in which he was operating. 
While his achievements in actual battle eclipse by 
their brilliance the strategy and grand tactics em- 
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ployed in his campaigns, yet the extraordinary com- 
binations effected and the skill and boldness ex- 
hibited in moving large armies into position entitle 
him, perhaps, to as much credit as the qualities he 
displayed in the face of the enemy. On March 4, 
1869, Grant was inaugurated the eighteenth presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Gen. Grant had never taken an active part in 
politics, and had voted for a presidential candidate 
but once. In 1856, although his early associations 
had been with the Whigs, he cast his vote for James 
Buchanan, the Democratic candidate; but this was 
on personal rather than political groimds, as he be- 
lieved that the Republican candidate did not possess 
the requisite qualifications for the office. So much 
doubt existed as to his political proclivities that 
prominent Democrats had made overtures to him 
to accept a nomination from their party only a few 
months before the nominating conventions were 
held. But he was at heart in thorough accord with 
the principles of the Republican party. He be- 
lieved in a national banking system, a tariff that 
would fairly protect American industries, in the 
fostering of such internal improvements as would 
unite our two seaboards and give the eastern and 
western sections of the country mutual support and 
protection, in the dignifying of labor, and in laws 
that would secure equal justice to all citizens, re- 
gardless of race, color, or previous condition. 
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As early as August, 1863, he had written a letter 
to Elihu B. Washburne, member of congress, in 
which he said: “It became patent to my mind early 
in the rebellion that the north and south could never 
live at peace with each other except as one nation, 
and that without slavery. As anxious as I am to 
see peace established, I would not, therefore, be 
willing to see any settlement until this question is 
forever settled.” In his inaugural address he de- 
clared that the government bonds should be paid in 
gold, advocated a speedy return to specie pay- 
ments, and made many important recommendations 
in reference to public affairs. Regarding the good 
faith of the nation he said: “To protect the national 
honor, every dollar of government indebtedness 
should be paid in gold, unless otherwise expressly 
stipulated in the contract. . • . Let it be under- 
stood that no repudiator of one farthing of our 
public debt wHl be trusted in public place, and it 
will go far toward strengthening a credit which 
ought to be the best in the world, and will ultimately 
enable us to replace the debt with bonds bearing 
less interest than we now pay.” Congress acted 
promptly upon his recommendation, and on March 
18, 1869, an act was passed entitled “An act to 
strengthen the public credit.” Its language gave 
a pledge to the world that the debts of the country 
would be paid in coin unless there were in the obli- 
gations express stipulations to the contrary. Both 
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in his inaugural address and in his first annual 
message to congress he took strong ground in favor 
of an effort to ‘‘civilize and Christianize” the In- 
dians, and fit them ultimately for citizenship. His 
early experience among these people, while serving 
on the frontier, had eminently fitted him for in- 
augurating practical methods for improving their 
condition. He appointed as commissioner of 
Indian affairs the chief of the Six Nations, G^en. 
Ely S. Parker, a highly educated Indian, who had 
served on his staff, and selected as members of the 
board of Indian commissioners gentlemen named 
by the various religious denominations throughout 
the country- Although such men were not always 
practical in their views, and many obstacles had to 
be overcome in working out this difficult problem, 
great good resulted in the end ; public attention was 
attracted to the amelioration of the condition of 
our savage tribes; they came to be treated more 
like wards of the nation, were gathered upon gov- 
ernment reservations, where they could be more 
economically provided for, the number of Indian 
wars was reduced, and large amounts were saved 
to the government. 

The 15th amendment to the constitution, adopted 
February 26, 1869, guaranteed the right of suf- 
frage without regard to race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. It was ratified by the 
requisite three fourths of the states^ and declared 
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in force, March 30, 1870. The adoption of this 
amendment had been recommended by President 
Grant, and had had his active support throughout, 
and it is largely due to his efforts that it is now a 
part of the constitution. He proclaimed its adop- 
tion by the somewhat unusual course of sending 
a special message to congress, in which he said: ‘T 
regard it as a measure of grander importance than 
any other one act of the kind from the foundation 
of the government to the present day.” He also 
urged in this message that congress should encour- 
age popular education, in order that the negro 
might become better fitted for the exercise of the 
privileges conferred upon him by this important 
amendment. 

In the summer of 1869 a representative from 
Santo Domingo informed the president that the 
government and people of that republic favored 
annexation to the United States. The president 
sent several oflSicers of the government to investi- 
gate the condition of affairs there, and became so 
clearly impressed with the advantages that would 
result from the acquisition of that country that he 
negotiated a treaty of annexation, and submitted 
it to the senate at the next meeting of congress. 
In May, 1870, he urged favorable action on the 
part of that body in a message in which he set forth 
the reasons that had governed him, and again 
called attention to it in his second annual message. 
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He claimed, among other things, that its admission 
into the Union as a territory would open up a large 
trade between the two lands, furnish desirable har- 
bors for naval stations, and a place of refuge for 
negroes in the south who found themselves perse- 
cuted in their old homes; would favor the abolition 
of slavery in the West Indies, would be in harmony 
with the Monroe doctrine, and would redound to 
the great benefit of both countries and to civiliza- 
tion, and that there was danger, if we failed to 
receive it, that it would be taken by some European 
power, and add another to the list of islands off 
our coast controlled by European powers, and 
likely to give us trouble in case we became engaged 
in way. The measxire was debated for a long time, 
but the senate did not act favorably upon it. 

In 1871 a commission of distinguished citizens 
was sent to investigate and report upon all matters 
relating to Santo Domingo and the proposed 
treaty. They visited that country, and made an 
exhaustive report, which was highly favorable to 
the plan of annexation; but the treaty was consti- 
tutionally rejected, having failed to receive the 
necessary two-thirds vote, and was never brought 
up again. The president declared that he had no 
policy to enforce against the will of the people. 
He referred to the subject in his last annual 
message to congress, and reviewed the grounds of 
his action, not m order to renew the project, but, as 
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he expressed it, “to vindicate my previous action in 
regard to it.” Many outrages had been committed 
in the south against the freedmen, and congress 
spent much time in considering measures for the 
suppression of these crimes. On May 31, 1870, a 
biU was passed, called the Enforcement act, which 
empowered the president to protect the freedmen 
in their newly acquired rights, and punish the 
perpetrators of the outrages. Several supplements 
to this were subsequently enacted, and a most 
onerous and exacting duty was imposed upon the 
executive in enforcing their provisions. 

The reconstruction of the states recently in re- 
bellion now progressed rapidly under the 14th 
amendment, which guaranteed equal civil rights to 
all citizens, and in July, 1870, all the states had 
ratified this amendment and been readmitted to the 
Union. The votes of Arkansas and Louisiana were 
not received by congress in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1872 ; but this was on account of fraud and 
illegal practices at the polls. In the president's 
annual message to congress, December, 1869, he 
recommended the passage of an act authorizing the 
funding of the public debt at a lower rate of inter- 
est. This was followed by the passing of an act, 
approved July 14, 1870, which authorized the secre- 
tary of the treasury to issue bonds to the amount 
of $200,000,000, bearing interest at the rate of 5 
per cent., $300,000,000 at the rate of 4% per cent.. 
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and $1,000,000,000 at the rate of 4 per cent. Under 
this act, and subsequent amendments thereto, the 
national debt has been refunded from time to time, 
until the average rate of actual interest does not 
exceed 3^ per cent. 

In 1870 President Grant sent special messages 
to congress urging upon that body the necessity 
of building up our merchant marine, and the 
adopting of methods for increasing our foreign 
commerce, and regarding our relations with Spain, 
which had become strained in consequence of the 
action of Spanish officials in Cuba. In August of 
this year, soon after the beginning of the war be- 
tween France and Germany, he issued a proclama- 
tion of neutrality as to both of those nations, and 
defined the duties of Americans toward the bel- 
Kgerents. He directed the U. S. minister to 
France, Elihu B. Washburne, to remain at his post 
in Paris, and extend the protection of the American 
flag to peoples of all nationalities who were without 
the protection of their own flag — an act that saved 
much suffering and loss to individuals. 

In his annual message in 1870 the president took 
strong ground in favor of civil service reform, 
saying: would have it govern, not the tenure, 

but the manner of making all appointments,” and 
“The present system does not secure the best men, 
and not even fit men, for public place.” This sub- 
ject gave rise to a spirited controversy in congress. 
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many declaring the principle to be wholly un- 
American, and calculated to build up a favored 
class, who would be in great measure independent 
of their executive chiefs, etc. But on March 3, 
1871, an act was passed authorizing the president 
to appoint a civil service commission, and to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations governing the appoint- 
ments of civil oflScers. He appointed seven gentle- 
men on this commission, selecting those who had 
been most prominent in advocating the measure, 
and transmitted their report to congress, with a 
special message urging favorable action. The plan 
recommended, which provided for competitive ex- 
aminations, was approved, and was put into opera- 
tion January 1, 1872. An appropriation was pro- 
cured for the expenses of the commission and the 
carrying out of the plan, but congress gave little 
countenance to the measure. Up to 1874 the presi- 
dent continued to urge that body to give legislative 
sanction to the rules and methods proposed, and 
declared that it was impossible to maintain the sys- 
tem without the ""positive support of congress.” 
He finally notified congress that if it adjourned 
without action he would regard it as a disapproval 
of the system, and would abandon it; but he con- 
tinued it xmtil its expenses were no longer provided 
for. The agitation of the question had been pro- 
ductive of much good. The seeds thus sown had 
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taken deep root in the minds of the people, and 
bore good fruit in after years. 

In March, 1871, the disorders in the southern 
states, growing out of conflicts between the whites 
and the blacks, had assumed such proportions that 
the president sent a special message to congress re- 
questing “such legislation as shall effectually se- 
cure life, liberty, and property, and the enforce- 
ment of law in all parts of the United States.” 
On April 20 congress passed an act that authorized 
the president to suspend, under certain defined cir- 
cumstances, the writ of habeas corpus in any dis- 
trict, and to use the army and navy in suppressing 
insurrections. He issued a proclamation, May 4, 
ordering all unlawful armed bands to disperse, and, 
after expressing his reluctance to use the extraor- 
dinary power conferred upon him, said he would 
“not hesitate to exhaust the power thus vested in 
the executive, whenever and wherever it shall be- 
come necessary to do so for the purpose of seeming 
to all citizens of the United States the peaceful 
enjoyment of the rights guaranteed to them by 
the constitution and the laws.” As this did not 
produce the desired effect, he issued a proclama- 
tion of warning, October 12, and on the 17th sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus in parts of North 
and South Carolina. He followed this by vigorous 
prosecutions, which resulted in sending a number 
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of prominent offenders to prison, and the outrages 
soon ceased. 

The most important measure of foreign policy 
during President Grant’s administration was the 
treaty with Great Britain of May 8, 1871, known 
as the treaty of Washington. Early in his admin- 
istration the president had begun negotiations look- 
ing to the settlement of the claims made by the 
United States against Great Britain, arising from 
the depredations upon American vessels and com- 
merce by Confederate cruisers that had been fitted 
out or obtained supplies in British ports, and the 
questions growing out of the Canadian fishery dis- 
putes and the location of our northern boundary- 
line at its junction with the Pacific ocean, which 
left the jurisdiction of the island of San Juan in 
controversy. Neither of the two last-mentioned 
questions had been settled by the treaty of peace 
of 1783, or any subsequent treaties. The fishery 
question was referred to arbitration by three com- 
missioners, one to be chosen by the United States, 
one by Great Britain, and the third by the other 
two, provided they should make a choice within a 
stated time, otherwise the selection to be made by 
the Emperor of Austria. The two commissioners 
having failed to agree, the third was named by the 
Austrian emperor. The award was imsatisfactory 
to the United States, the decision of the commis- 
sion was severely criticised, and the dispute has 
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from time to time been reopened to the detriment 
of both countries. The San Juan question was re- 
ferred to the emperor of Germany as arbitrator, 
with sole power. His award fully sustained the 
claim of the United States. 

A high joint commission had assembled at Wash- 
ington, composed of American and English states- 
men, which formulated the treaty of Washington, 
and by its terms the claims against Great Britain 
growing out of the operations of the Confederate 
cruisers, commonly known as the “Alabama 
claims,” were referred to a court of arbitration, 
which held its session at Geneva, Switzerland. In 
September, 1872, it awarded the United States the 
sum of $15,500,000, which was subsequently paid 
by the British government. War had at one time 
seemed muninent, on accoimt of the bitterness felt 
against Great Britain in consequence of her un- 
friendly acts during our civil war; but the president 
was a man who had seen so much of the evils of 
war that he became a confirmed believer in pacific 
measures as long as there was hope through such 
means. In his inaugural address he said: “In re- 
gard to foreign policy, I would deal with nations 
as equitable law requires individuals to deal with 
each other. ... I would respect the rights of all 
nations, demanding equal respect for our own. 
If others depart from this rule in their dealings 
with us, we may be compelled to follow their 
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precedent.” The adoption of the treaty was a 
signal triumph for those who advocated the settle- 
ment of international disputes by peaceful methods. 
The adoption of the rules contained in the treaty 
for the government of neutral nations was of far 
more importance than the money award. These 
rules were to govern the action of the two contract- 
ing parties, and they agreed to bring them to the 
notice of other nations, and invite them to follow 
the precedent thus established. The rules stipulated 
that a neutral shall not permit a belligerent to fit 
out, arm, or equip in its ports any vessel that it 
has reasonable ground to believe is intended to 
cruise or carry on war against a nation with which 
it is at peace and that neither of the contracting 
parties shall permit a belligerent to make use of its 
ports or waters as a base of operations against the 
other. The two nations also agreed to use due 
diligence to prevent any infraction of these rules. 

On May 22, 1872, the amnesty bill was passed 
by congress, restoring their civil rights to all but 
about 350 persons in the south who had held con- 
spicuous positions under the Confederate govern- 
ment. President Grant’s first administration had 
been vigorous and progressive. Important re- 
forms had been inaugurated, and measures of vital 
moment to the nation, both at home and abroad, 
had been carried to a successful conclusion in the 
face of opposition from some of the most prom- 
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inent men of his own political party. Not a few 
Republicans became estranged, feeling that they 
were being ignored by the executive, and formed 
themselves into an organization under the name of 
‘‘Liberal Republicans.’’ This opposition resulted 
in the holding of a convention in Cincinnati, and 
the nomination of Horace Greeley as its candidate 
for the presidency, which nomination was after- 
ward adopted by the Democratic party. The Re- 
publican convention met in Philadelphia, June 5, 

1872, renominated President Grant, and adopted a 
platform approving the principles advocated by 
him in his previous administration. When the elec- 
tion took place, he carried 31 states, with a popular 
vote of 3,597,070, the largest that had ever been 
given for any president, while Greeley carried 6 
states with a popular vote of 2,834,079. Grant re- 
ceived 286 electoral votes against 66 that would 
have been cast for Mr. Greeley if he had lived. 
The 14 votes of Arkansas and Louisiana were not 
counted, because of fraud and iQegality; in the 
election. 

The canvass had been one of the most aggressive 
and exciting in the history of the country, and 
abounded in personal attacks upon the candidates. 
Gen. Grant, in his inaugural address on March 4, 

1873, said, in alluding to the personal abuse that 
had been aimed at him: “To-day I feel that I can 
disregard it, in view of your verdict, which I grate- 
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fully accept as my vindication.” His second term 
was a continuation of the policy that had character- 
ized the first. His foreign policy was steadfast, 
dignified, and just, always exhibiting a conscien- 
tious regard for the rights of foreign nations, and 
at the same time maintaining the rights of our own. 
He instructed the ministers to China and Japan to 
deal with those powers as ‘Ve would wish a strong 
nation to deal with us if we were weak.” Dur- 
ing the insurrection in the island of Cuba, which 
had lasted for several years, a number of Ameri- 
can citizens had been arrested by the Spanish au- 
thorities, imder the pretence that they had been 
furnishing aid to the insurgents, and American 
vessels plying in Cuban waters had at times been 
subjected to much inconvenience. Then matters 
culminated in the seizure by Spain, without justifi- 
cation, of an American vessel named the ‘'Vir- 
ginias.” The excitement created in the United 
States by this outrage was intense, and many 
statesmen were clamorous for war. But the presi- 
dent believed that pacific measures would accom- 
plish a better result, and, by acting with prompt- 
ness and firmness, he soon wnmg from Spain 
ample apology and full reparation. 

Political troubles were still rife in certain states 
of the south. The result of the election in Louisi- 
ana in 1872 was in dispute, and armed violence was 
threatened in that state. Early in 1873 the presi- 
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dent called the attention of congress to the inade- 
quacy of the laws applying to such cases, saying 
that he had recognized the officers installed by the 
decision of the returning-hoard as representing the 
de facto government, and added: “I am extremely 
anxious to avoid any appearance of undue inter- 
ference in state affairs, and, if congress differs from 
me as to what ought to be done^ I respectfully urge 
its immediate decision to that effect.” Congress, 
however, took no action, and left with the executive 
the sole responsibility of dealing with this delicate 
question. The next year the trouble was renewed, 
and the fierce contest that was waged between the 
Republicans under Kellogg and the Democrats 
under McEnery, their respective candidates for the 
governorship, resulted in armed hostilities. Kel- 
loggs the de facto governor, called upon the Fed- 
eral authority for protection, and Gen. Emory was 
sent to New Orleans with U. S. troops, and the 
outbreak was for a time suppressed. But diffi- 
culties arose again, and the president sent Gen. 
Sheridan to Louisiana to report upon the situation 
of affairs, and, if necessary, to take command of 
the troops and adopt vigorous measures to preserve 
the peace. Gen. Sheridan became convinced that 
his duty was to sustain the government organized 
by Kellogg, and, on the demand of the governor, 
he ejected some of McEnery ’s adherents from the 
state capitoL The president submitted the whole 
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history of the case to congress, asking for legis- 
lation defining his duties in the emergency. Get- 
ting no legislation on the subject, he continued his 
recognition of the government of which Kellogg 
was the head, until the election of a new governor; 
but there was afterward no serious trouble in 
Louisiana. Difficulties of the same nature arose 
in Arkansas and Texas, which were almost as per- 
plexing to the executive; but these attracted less 
attention before the public. Difficulties of a some- 
what similar kind were encountered also in Mis- 
sissippi, but the president in this case avoided inter- 
ference on the part of the general government. 

In April, 1874, congress passed what was known 
as the “Inflation bill,” which increased the paper 
currency of the country, and was contrary to the 
financial principles that the president had always 
entertained and advocated in his state papers. 
Many of his warmest political supporters had ap- 
proved the measure, and unusual efforts were made 
to convince him that it was wise financially and 
expedient politically. The president gave much 
thought and study to the question, and at one time 
wrote out the draft of a message in which he set 
forth all the arguments that could be made in its 
favor, in order that he might fully weigh them; but, 
on reading it over, he became convinced that the 
reasons advanced were not satisfactory, and that 
the measure would in the end be injurious to the 
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true business interests of the country, and delay the 
resumption of specie payment. He therefore re- 
turned the bill to congress, with his veto, April 22. 
The arguments contained in his message were un- 
answerable, the bill was not passed over his veto, 
and his course was sustained by the whole country. 
Perhaps no act of his administration was more 
highly approved by the people at large, and the 
result amply proved the wisdom of the firmness 
he exhibited at this crisis. About two months after 
this, in a conversation at the executive mansion with 
Senator Roscoe ConHing, of New York, and 
Senator John P. Jones, of Nevada, the president 
entered at length upon his views concerning the 
duty of the government to take steps looking to 
the return to specie payment. His earnestness on 
this subject, and the advantages of the methods 
proposed, so impressed the senators that they asked 
him to commit his views to writing. He complied 
with this request by writing a letter addressed to 
Senator Jones, dated June 4, 1874, in which he be- 
gan by saying : “I believe it a high and plain duty 
to return to a specie basis at the earliest practical 
day, not only in compliance with legislative and 
party pledges, but as a step indispensable to 
lasting national prosperity.” Then followed his 
views at length. This letter was made public, and 
attracted much attention, and in January, 1875, the 
“Resumption act” was passed, which, to a large ex- 
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tent, embodied the views that had been suggested 
by the president. There were doubts in the minds 
of many as to the ability of the government to 
carry it into effect; but it proved entirely success- 
ful, and the country was finally relieved from the 
stigma of circulating an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency. 

During 1875 the president had reason to suspect 
that frauds were being practised by government 
ofScials in certain states in collecting the revenue 
derived from the manufacture of whiskey. He at 
once took active measures for their detection, and 
the vigorous pursuit and pimishment of the 
ojHfenders. He issued a stringent order for their 
prosecution, closing with the famous words, “Let 
no guilty man escape.” Many indictments soon 
followed, the ringleaders were sent to the peniten- 
tiary, and an honest collection of the revenue was 
secured. Some of the revenue officials were men of 
much political influence, and had powerful friends. 
The year for nominating a president was at hand, 
and the excitement ran high. Friends of the con- 
victed, political enemies and rivals for the succes- 
sion in his own party, resorted to the most desperate 
means to break the president's power and diipinish 
his popularity. The grossest misrepresentations 
were practised, first in trying to bring into ques- 
tion the honesty of his purpose in the prosecution 
of offenders, and afterward in endeavoring to rob 
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him of the credit of his labors after they had puri- 
fied the revenue-service. But these eflForts signafly 
failed. 

In September, 1875, Gen Grant, while attend- 
ing an army reunion in Iowa, offered three resolu- 
tions on the subject of education, and made a 
speech in which he used this language: “Let us^ 
labor for the security of free thought, free speech, 
free press, pure morals, unfettered religious senti- 
ments, and equal rights and privileges for aU men, 
irrespective of nationality, color, or religion; en- 
courage free schools; resolve that not one dollar 
appropriated to them shall go to the^support of 
any sectarian school; resolve that neither state nor 
nation shall support any institution save those 
where every child may get a common-school educa- 
tion, uiunixed with any atheistic, pagan, or sec- 
tarian teaching; leave the matter of religious teach- 
ing to the family altar, and keep church and state 
forever separate.” This was published broadcast, 
and was received with marked favor by the press 
and people. " 

In 1876 Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, was 
nominated for the presidency by the Democrats, 
and Gen. Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, by the 
Republicans. When the election was held in No- 
vember, the result was in dispute, and a bitter con- 
test was likely to follow in determining which was 
the legally elected candidate. After an exciting 
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debate in congress, a bill was passed providing for 
an electoral commission, to whose decision the ques- 
tion was to be referred. It decided in favor of 
Gen. Hayes, and he was inaugurated on March 4, 
1877. Diiring all this time the political passions 
of the people were raised to fever-heat, serious 
threats of violence were made,^ and the business 
interests of the country were greatly disturbed. 
President Grant took no active part in the determi- 
nation of the question, but devoted himself to 
measures to preserve the peace. There were many 
changes in the cabinet during Grant’s two adminis- 
trations. The following is a list of its members, 
giving the order in which they served: Secretaries 
of state, Elihu B, Washburne, of Illinois; Hamil- 
ton Fish, of New York. Secretaries of the treas- 
ury, Alexander T. Stewart, of New York (ap- 
pointed, but not conjSrmed, on account of the dis- 
covery of an old law rendering him ineligible be- 
cause of his being engaged in the business of an 
importing merchant) ; George S. Boutwell, of 
Massachusetts ; William M. Richardson, of Massa- 
chusetts; Benjamin H. Bristow, of Kentucky; Lot 
M. Morrill, of Maine. Secretaries of war, Gen. 
John M. Schofield, U. S. army; John A. Rawlins, 
of Illinois ;WilliamW. Belknap, of Iowa; Alphonso 
Taft, of Ohio; J. Donald Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Secretaries of the navy, Adolph E. Borie, 
of Pennsylvania; George M. Robeson, of New 
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Jersey. Postmasters-Grcneral, John A. J. Cres- 
well, of Maryland; Marshall JeweU, of Connecti- 
cut; James A. Tyner, of Indiana. Attorneys- 
General, Ebenezer R. Hoar, of Massachusetts; 
Amos T. Akerman, of Georgia; George H. Wil- 
liams, of Oregon; Edwards Pierrepont, of New 
York; Alphonso Taft, of Ohio. Secretaries of the 
interior, Gen. Jacob D. Cox, of Ohio; Columbus 
Delano, of Ohio ; Zachariah Chandler, of Michigan. 

During President Grant’s administrations the 
taxes had been reduced over $300,000,000, the 
national debt over $450,000,000, the interest on the 
debt from $160,000,000 to $100,000,000; the bal- 
ance of trade had changed from $130,000,000 
against this country to $130,000,000 in its favor; 
the reconstruction of the southern states had been 
completed; the first trans-continental railroad had 
been finished; all threatening foreign complications 
had been satisfactorily settled; and all exciting na- 
tional questions seemed to have been determined 
and removed from the arena of political contests. 
Gen. Grant, while president, exhibited the same 
executive ability as in the army, insisting upon a 
proper division of labor among the different 
branches of the government, leaving the head of 
each department great freedom of action, and hold- 
ing him to a strict accountability for the conduct 
of the affairs of his office. He decided with great 
promptness all questions referred to him, and sug- 
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gested many measures for improving the govern- 
ment service, but left the carrying out of details to 
the proper chiefs. While positive in his views, and 
tenacious of his opinions when they had been 
formed after due reflection, he listened patiently 
to suggestions and arguments, and had no pride 
of opinion as to changing his mind, if convincing 
reasons were presented to him. He was generally 
a patient listener while others presented their views, 
and seldom gave his opinions until they were thor- 
oughly matured; then he talked freely and with 
great force and effect. He was one of the most 
accessible of all the presidents. He reserved no 
hours that he could call his own, but was ready to 
see all classes of people at all times, whether they 
were high in position or from the ranks of the plain 
people. His patience was one of the most char- 
acteristic traits of his character, and his treatment 
of those who came in contact with him was frank 
and cordial to the highest degree. His devotion 
to his friends was proverbial, and his loyalty to 
others commanded loyalty from them, and ac- 
counted, in great measure, for the warmth and de- 
votion of his followers. Wherever he placed trust 
he reposed rare confidence, until it was shaken by 
actual proofs of betrayal. This characteristic of 
his nature led him at times to be imposed upon by 
those who were not worthy of the faith he placed 
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in them; but persons that once lost his confidence 
never regained it. 

After retiring from the presidency, March 4, 
1877, Gen. Grant decided to visit the countries of 
the Old World, and on May 17 he sailed from 
Philadelphia for Liverpool on the steamer “Indi- 
ana,” accompanied by his wife and one son. His 
departure was the occasion for a memorable demon- 
stration on the Delaware. Distinguished men from 
all parts of the country had assembled to bid him 
good-by, and accompanied him down the river, A 
fleet of naval and commercial vessels and river 
boats, decorated with brilliant banners, convoyed 
his steamer, crowds lined the shores, greeting him 
with cheers, bells rang, whistles sounded from milTs 
and factories, and innumerable flags saluted as he 
passed. On his arrival in Liverpool, May 28, he 
received the first of a series of ovations in foreign 
lands scarcely less cordial and enthusiastic than 
those which had been accorded him in his own coim- 
try. The river Mersey was covered with vessels 
displaying the flags of all nations, and all vied 
with each other in their demonstrations of welcome. 
He visited the places of greatest interest in Great 
Britain, and was accorded the freedom of her chief 
cities, which means the granting of citizenship. He 
received a greater number of such honors than had 
ever been bestowed even upon the most fllustrious 
Englishman. In London he was received by the 
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queen and the Prince of Wales, and afterward 
visited her majesty at Windsor Castle. While he 
was entertained in a princely manner by royalty, 
the most enthusiastic greetings came from the 
masses of the people, who everywhere turned out 
to welcome him. His repKes to the numerous ad- 
dresses of welcome were marked by exceeding good 
taste, and were read with much favor by his own 
countrymen. 

Upon leaving England he visited the Continent, 
and the greetings there from crowned heads and 
common people were repetitions of the receptions 
he had met ever since he landed in Europe. The 
United States man-of-war “Vandalia” had been 
put at his disposal, and on board that vessel he 
made a cruise in the Mediterranean, visiting Italy, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land. He sailed from Mar- 
seilles for India, January 23, 1879, arrived at 
Bombay, February 12, and from there visited Cal- 
cutta and many other places of interest. His 
journey through the coimtry called forth a series 
of demonstrations which resembled the greetings 
to an emperor passing through his own realms. 
He sailed in the latter part of March for Burmah, 
and afterward visited the Malacca peninsula, Siam, 
Cochin China, and Hong-Kong, arriving at the 
latter place on April 30. He made a tour into the 
interior of China, and was everywhere received 
with honors greater than had ever been bestowed 
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upon a foreigner. At Pekin, Prince Kung re- 
quested him to act as sole arbitrator in the settle- 
ment of the dispute between that country and 
Japan concerning the Loo Choo islands. His 
plans prevented him from entering upon the duties 
of arbitrator, but he studied the questions involved 
and gave his advice on the subject, and the matters 
in dispute were afterward settled without war. On 
June 21 he reached Nagasaki, where he was re- 
ceived by the imperial officials and became the guest 
of the mikado. 

The attention shown him while in Japan exceeded 
in some of its features that which he had received 
in any of the other countries included in his tour. 
The entertainments prepared in his honor were 
memorable in the history of that empire. He sailed 
from Yokohama, September 3, and reached San 
Francisco on the 20th. He had not visited the 
Pacific coast since he had served there as a lieu- 
tenant of infantry. Preparations had been made 
for a reception that should surpass any ever 
accorded to a public man in that part of the coun- 
try, and the demonstration in the harbor of San 
Francisco on his arrival formed a pageant equal to 
anything of the kind seen in modern times. On 
his journey east he was tendered banquets and pub- 
lic receptions, and greeted with every manifesta- 
tion of welcome in the different cities at which he 
stopped. Early in 1880 he travelled through some 
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of the southern states and visited Cuba and Mexico. 
In the latter country he was hailed as its staunchest 
and most pronounced friend in the days of its 
struggle against foreign usurpation, and the peo- 
ple testified their gratitude by extending to him 
every possible act of personal and official courtesy. 
On his return he took his family to his old home in 
Galena, 111. A popular movement had begim look- 
ing to his renomination that year for the presi- 
dency, and overtures were made to him to draw him 
into an active canvass for the purpose of accom- 
plishing this result ; but he declined to take any part 
in the movement, and preferred that the nomination 
should either come to him unsolicited or not at all. 
When the Republican convention met in Chicago 
in June, 1880, his name was presented, and for 
thirty-six ballots he received a vote that only varied 
between 302 and 313. Many of his warmest ad- 
mirers were influenced against his nomination by a 
traditional sentiment against a third presidential 
term, and after a long and exciting session the dele- 
gates to the convention compromised by nominat- 
ing Gen. James A. Garfield. Gen. Grant devoted 
himself loyally during this political canvass to the 
success of the party that had so often honored him, 
and contributed largely by his efforts to the elec- 
tion of the candidate. 

In August, 1881, Gen. Grant bought a house in 
New York, where he afterward spent his winters, 
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while his summers were passed at his cottage at 
Long Branch. On Christmas eve, 1883, he slipped 
and fell upon the icy sidewalk in front of his house, 
and received an injury to his hip, which proved so 
severe that he never afterward walked without the 
aid of a crutch. Finding hims elf unable with his 
income to support his family properly, he had be- 
come a partner in a banking-house in which one of 
his sons and others were interested, bearing the 
name of Grant and Ward, and invested all his 
available capital in the business. He took no part 
in the management, and the affairs of the firm 
were left almost entirely in the hands of the junior 
partner. In May, 1884, the firm without warning 
suspended. It was foimd that two of the partners 
had been practising a series of unblushing frauds, 
and had robbed the general and his family of aU 
they possessed, and left them hopelessly bankrupt. 
Until this time he had refused all solicitations to 
write the history of his military career for publica- 
tion, intending to leave it to the official records and 
the historians of the war. Almost his only contri- 
bution to literature was an article entitled “An Un- 
deserved Stigma,” in the “North American Re- 
view” for December, 1882, which he wrote as an 
act of justice to Gen. Fitz-John Porter, whose case 
he had personally investigated. But now he was 
approached by the conductors of the “Century” 
magazine with an invitation to write a series of 
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articles on his principal campaigns, which he ac- 
cepted, for the purpose of earning money, of which 
he was then greatly in need, and he accordingly 
produced four articles for that periodical. Find- 
ing this a congenial occupation, and receiving hand- 
some offers from several publishers, he set himself 
to the task of preparing two volumes of personal 
memoirs, in which he told the story of his life down 
to the close of the war, and proved himself a 
natural and charming writer, and a valuable con- 
tributor to history. 

The contract for the publication of the book was 
made on February 27, 1885, and the work appeared 
about a year afterward. The sales were enormous. 
The amount that Mrs. Grant received as her share 
of the profits was upwards of $440,000, paid in 
two checks, of $200,000 and $150,000, and several 
smaller amounts, the largest sum ever received by 
an author or his representatives from the sale of 
any single work. It is expected by the publishers 
that the amount of half a million dollars will be 
ultimately paid to the generals family. In the 
summer of 1884 Gen. Grant complained of a sore- 
ness in the throat and roof of the mouth. In 
August he consulted a physician, and a short time 
afterward the disease was pronounced to be cancer 
at the root of the tongue. The sympathies of the 
entire nation were now aroused, messages of hope 
and compassion poured in from every quarter, and 
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on March 4, 1885, congress passed a bill creating 
him a general on the retired list, thus restoring him 
to his former rank in the army. He knew that his 
disease would soon prove fatal. He now bent all 
his energies to the completing of his “Memoirs,” 
in order that the money realized from the sale 
might provide for his family. He summoned all 
his will power to this task, and nothing in his career 
was more heroic than the literary labor he now per- 
formed. Hovering between life and death, sujBFer- 
ing almost constant agony, and speechless from 
disease, he struggled through his daily task, and 
laid down his pen only four days before his death. 
At this time the last portrait was made of the great 
soldier. 

On June 16, 1885, he was removed to Mount 
McGregor, near Saratoga, N. Y., where he passed 
the remaining five weeks of his life. On Thurs- 
day, July 23, at eight o’clock in the morning. 
Grant passed away, surrounded by his family. A 
public ftmeral was held in New York on Saturday, 
August 8, which was the most magnificent spectacle 
of the kind ever witnessed in this country. The 
body was deposited in a temporary grave in River- 
side park, overlooking the Hudson river, xmtil the 
tomb was completed and formally dedicated with 
imposing ceremonies, April 27, 1897. In Chicago 
a bronze equestrian statue of the general has been 
erected in Lincoln park, overlooking Lake Midii- 
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gan. Another gigantic equestrian statue for which 
the congress appropriated $200,000 is soon to be 
set up in the National capital. The large collec- 
tion of swords, gold-headed canes, medals, rare 
coins, and other articles that had been presented 
to Gen. Grant passed into the possession of Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt as security in a financial trans- 
action shortly before the general’s death. After 
that event Mr. Vanderbilt returned the articles to 
Mrs. Grant, by whom they were given to the United 
States government, and the entire collection is now 
in the National museum at Washington. Among 
the many portraits of the great soldier, perhaps 
the best are those painted by Healy for the Union 
league club about 1865, and another executed in 
Paris in 1877, now in the possession of the family, 
those painted in 1882 by Le Clear for the White 
House at Washington and the Calumet club of 
Chicago, and one executed by Ulke for the U. S. 
war department where is also to be seen a fine 
marble bust executed in 1872-’3, by Hiram Powers. 
General Grant’s birthday is now celebrated by pub- 
lic dinners and other entertainments in some of the 
principal cities of the country, like those of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. See ‘‘Military History of 
Ulysses S. Grant, from April, 1861, to April, 
1865,” by Adam Badeau (3 vols.. New York, 1867- 
’81) ; “Around the World with General Grant,” 
by John Russell Young (1880) ; “Personal 
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Memoirs of XT. S. Grant,” written by himself (2 
vols., 1885-’6; revised and enlarged edition, 1895) ; 
“General Grant” (Great Commanders Series), by 
James Grant Wilson (1897); and “General 
Grant’s Letters to a Friend” (1897). 

His wife, Julia Dent, born in St. Louis, Mo., 
January 26, 1826, is the daughter of Frederick and 
Ellen Wrenshall Dent. At the age of ten years 
she was sent to Miss Moreau’s boarding-school, 
where she remained for eight years. Soon after 
her return home she met Lieut. Grant, then of the 
4th infantry, stationed at Jefferson barracks at St. 
Louis, and in the spring of 1844 became engaged 
to him. Their marriage, deferred by the war with 
Mexico, took place on August 22, 1848. The first 
four years of her married life were spent at 
Detroit, Mich., and at Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., 
where Capt. Grant was stationed. In 1852 Mrs. 
Grant returned to her father’s home in St. Louis, 
her health not being sufficiently strong to accom- 
pany her husband to California, whither his com- 
mand had been ordered. Two years later he re- 
signed from the army and joined his family in St. 
Louis. During the civil war Mrs. Grant passed 
much of the time with Gen. Grant, or near the 
scene of action, he sending for her whenever oppor- 
tunity permitted. She was with him at City Point 
in the winter of 1864-’5, and accompanied him to 
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Washington when he returned with his victorious 
army. She saw her husband twice inaugurated 
president of the United States, and was his com- 
panion in his journey around the world. She her- 
self has said: ‘‘Having learned a lesson from her 
predecessor, Penelope, she accompanied her Ulysses 
in his wanderings around the world.’’ After Gen. 
Grant’s death a bill was passed by congress giving 
his widow a pension of $5,000 a year. She is the 
fourth to whom such a pension has been granted, 
the others being Mrs. Polk, Mrs. Tyler, Mrs. Lin- 
coln, Mrs. Garfield and Mrs. McKinley. Four 
children were bom to her — ^three sons, Frederick 
Dent, Ulysses, Jr., and Jesse, and one daughter, 
Nellie, who, in 1874, married Algernon Sartoris, 
and went with him to live in his English home near 
Southampton. After his death Mrs. Sartoris, with 
her three children, returned to her native land. Mrs. 
Grant resided for several years in Washington, 
D. C., where she died December 14, 1902, and was 
placed by the side of her husband in the Grant 
Tomb in Riverside Park. 

Their eldest son, Frederick Dent, born in St. 
Louis, Mo., May 30, 1850, accompanied his father 
during the Vicksburg campaign, and was in several 
battles before he was thirteen years of age. In 
1867 he entered the U. S. military academy, where 
he was graduated in 1871, and was assigned to the 
4th cavalry. Late in 1871 he visited Europe with 
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Gen. Sherman, and the following year he was de- 
tailed to escort the party that was making the pre- 
liminary survey for the Southern Pacific railway. 
In 1873 he was appointed by Gen. Sheridan an 
aide-de-camp on his staff with the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel, in which position he served eight years, 
accompanying Gen. Grant in 1879 in the oriental 
part of the journey round the world, resigning, 
from the army in 1881. During Harrison’s ad- 
ministration Col. Grant was minister to Austria, 
and afterward police commissioner with Theodore 
Roosevelt, in New York, until January, 1898. He 
became colonel of the 14th New York infantry in 
the war with Spain, and in May, 1898, was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general of Volunteers, serving 
for a year in Porto Rico. At the close of the war 
Gen. Grant commanded the military district of 
San Juan imtil April, 1899, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Philippines, serving under Gens. 
Lawton and McArthur, and later with independent 
command. In February, 1901, he was appointed 
brigadier-general in the regular army, and on his 
return to the United States in the following year 
was given command of the department of Texas 
and later the department of the Lakes. After 
September, 1904, he was in command of the de- 
partment of the East, with headquarters on Gov- 
ernor’s Island. He became major-general in 1906, 
and died in New York city April 12, 1912. His 
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eldest son, XJlysses S. 3d, was bom in Chicago July 
4, 1881. He received the appointment of cadet at 
the U. S. military academy, his grandfather, but a 
few weeks before his death, having written a let- 
ter, strongly endorsed by Gen. Sherman, to his suc- 
cessor who should be President of the United 
States at the time his namesake attained the neces- 
sary age. He was graduated in the class of 1903, 
appointed second lieutenant in the engineer corps, 
and served with credit in the Philippine Islands. 
Later he was ordered to duty with the engineer 
battalion at Washington, and was by order of 
President Roosevelt also assigned to duty at the 
White House as a military aide-de-camp. In June, 
1904, he became first lieutenant in the engineer 
corps, and in 1911 was appointed captain. 
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RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES 

Rxttherfokd Birchasj) Hayes^ nineteenth 
president of the United States, was bom in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, October 4 , 1822 . His father had died 
in July, 1822 , leaving his mother in modest but 
easy circumstances. The boy received his first edu- 
cation in the common schools, and began early the 
study of Latin and Greek with Judge Sherman 
Finch, of Delaware. Then he was sent to an 
academy at Norwalk, Ohio, and in 1837 to Isaac 
Webb’s school, at Middletown, Conn., to prepare 
for college. In the autumn of 1838 he entered 
Kenyon college, at Gambier, Ohio. He excelled 
in logic, mental and moral philosophy, and mathe- 
matics, and also made his mark as a debater in 
the literary societies. On his graduation in 
August, 1842 , he was awarded the valedictory 
oration, with which he won much praise. Soon 
afterward he began to study law in the office 
of Thomas Sparrow, at Columbus, Ohio, and 
then attended a course of law lectures at Harvard 
university, entering the law-school on August 22, 
1843 , and finishing his studies there in January, 
1845 . As a law student he had the advantage 
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of friendly intercourse with Judge Story and 
Prof, Greenleaf, and he also attended the lec- 
tures of Longfellow on literature and of Agassiz 
on natural science, prosecuting at the same time 
the study of French and German. On May 10, 

1845, after due examination, he was admitted to 
practice in the courts of Ohio as an attorney and 
counsellor at law. He established himself first at 
Lower Sandusky (now Fremont), where, in April, 

1846, he formed a law partnership with Ralph P. 
Buckland, then a member of congress. In Novem- 
ber, 1848, having suffered from bleeding in the 
throat, Mr. Hayes went to spend the winter in the 
milder climate of Texas, where his health was com- 
pletely restored. Encouraged by the good opinion 
and advice of professional friends to seek a larger 
field of activity, he established himself, in the 
winter of 1849-’50, in Cincinnati. His practice at 
first being light, he earnestly and systematically 
continued his studies in law and literature, also en- 
larging the circle of his acquaintance by becoming 
a member of various societies, among others the 
literary club of Cincinnati, in the social and literary 
entertainments of which at that time such men as 
Salmon P. Chase, Thomas Ewing, Thomas Cor- 
win, Stanley Matthews, Moncure D. Coiiway, 
Manning F. Force, and others of note were active 
participants. He won the respect of the profes- 
sion, and attracted the attention of the public as 
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attorney in several criminal cases which gained 
some celebrity, and gradually increased his practice. 

On December 30, 1852, he married Miss Lucy 
W. Webb, daughter of Dr. James Webb, a physi- 
cian of high standing in Chfllicothe, Ohio. In 
January, 1854, he formed a law partnership with 
H, W. Corwine and William K. Rogers. In 1856 
he was nominated for the office of common pleas 
judge, but declined. In 1858 the city coimcil of 
Cincinnati appointed him city solicitor, to fill a 
vacancy caused by death, and in the following year 
he was elected to the same office at a popular elec- 
tion by a majority of over 2,500 votes. Although 
he performed his duties to the general satisfaction 
of the public, he was, in April, 1861, defeated for 
re-election as solicitor, together with the whole 
ticket. Mr. Hayes, ever since he was a voter, had 
acted with the Whig party, voting for Henry Clay 
in 1844, for Gen. Taylor in 1848, and for Gen. 
Scott in 1852. Having from his youth always 
cherished anti-slavery feelings, he joined the Re- 
publican party as soon as it was organized, and 
earnestly advocated the election of Fremont in 
1856, and of Abraham Lincoln in 1860. At a great 
mass-meeting, held in Cincinnati immediately after 
the arrival of the news that the flag of the United 
States had been fired upon at Fort Sumter, he was 
made chairman of a committee on resolutions to 
give voice to the feelings of the loyal people. His 
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literary club formed a nailitary company, of which 
he was elected captain, and this club subsequently 
furnished to the National army more than forty 
officers, of whom several became generals. On 
June 7,, 1861, the governor of Ohio appointed Mr. 
Hayes a major of the 23d regiment of Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, and in July the regiment was ordered 
into West Virginia. On September 19, 1861, Maj. 
Hayes was appointed by Gten. Rosecrans judge 
advocate of the Department of Ohio, the duties 
of which ofiice he performed for about two months. 
On October 24, 1861, he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. On September 14, 1862, in 
the battle of South Moimtain, he distinguished him- 
self by gallant conduct in leading a charge and 
in holding his position at the head of his men, after 
being severely wounded in his left arm, until he 
was carried from the field. His regiment lost 
nearly half its effective force in the action. On 
October 24, 1862, he was appointed colonel of the 
same regiment. He spent some time at his home 
while under medical treatment, and returned to the 
field as soon as his woimd was healed. 

In July, 1863, while taking part in the opera- 
tions of the National army in southwestern Vir- 
ginia, Col. Hayes caused an expedition of two regi- 
ments and a section of artillery, under his own com- 
mand, to be despatched to Ohio for the purpose of 
checking the raid of the Confederate Gren. John 
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Morgan, and he aided materially in preventing the 
raiders from recrossing the Ohio river and in com- 
pelling Morgan to surrender. In the spring of 
1864 Col. Hayes commanded a brigade in Gen. 
Crook’s expedition to cut the principal lines of 
communication between Richmond and the south- 
west. He again distinguished himself by conspicu- 
ous bravery at the head of his brigade in storming 
a fortified position on the crest of Cloyd moun- 
tain. In the first battle of Winchester, July 24, 
1864, commanding a brigade in Gen. Crook’s 
division. Col. Hayes was ordered, together with 
Col. James Mulligan, to charge what proved to he 
a greatly superior force. Col. Mulligan feU, and 
Col. Hayes, flanked and pressed in front by over- 
whelming numbers, conducted the retreat of his 
brigade with great intrepidity and skill, checking 
the pursuit as soon as he had gained a tenable posi- 
tion. He took a creditable part in the engagement 
at Berryville and in the second battle of Winches- 
ter, September 19, 1864, where he performed a feat 
of extraordinary bravery. Leading an assault 
upon a battery on an eminence, he found in his way 
a morass over fifty yards wide. Advancing at the 
head of his brigade, he plunged in first, and, his 
horse becoming mired at once, he dismounted and 
waded across alone under the enemy’s fire. Wav- 
ing his cap, he signalled to his men to come over, 
and, when about forty had joined him, he rushed 
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upon the battery and took it after a hand-to-hand 
fight with the gunners, the enemy having deemed 
the battery so secure that no infantry supports had 
been placed near it. At Fisher’s Hill, in pursuing 
Gen. Early, on September 22, 1864, Col. Hayes, 
then in command of a division, executed a brilliant 
flank movement over mountains and through woods 
difficult of access, took many pieces of artillery, 
and routed the enemy’s forces in his front. 

At the battle of Cedar Creek, October 19, 1864, 
the conduct of Col. Hayes attracted so much atten- 
tion that his commander, Gen. Crook, on the battle- 
field took him by the hand, sa3rmg: “Colonel, from 
this day you will be a brigadier-general.” The 
commission arrived a few days afterward, and on 
March 13, 1865, he received the rank of brevet 
major-general “for gallant and distinguished 
services during the campaign of 1864 in West Vir- 
ginia, and particularly at the battles of Fisher’s 
Hill and Cedar Creek, Va.” Of his military 
services Gen. Grant, in the second volume of his 
memoirs, says : “On more than one occasion in these 
engagements Gen. R. B. Hayes, who succeeded 
me as president of the United States, bore a very 
honorable part. His conduct on the field was 
marked by conspicuous gallantry, as well as the 
display of qualities of a higher order than mere 
personal daring. Having entered the army as a 
major of volunteers at the beginning of the war. 
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Gen. Hayes attained, by his nieritorious service, the 
rank of brevet major-general before its close.’’ 
While Gen. Hayes was in the field, in August, 
1864, he was nominated by a Republican district 
convention at Cincinnati, in the second district of 
Ohio, as a candidate for congress. When a friend 
suggested to him that he should take leave of 
absence from the army in the field for the pur- 
pose of canvassing the district, he answered: “Your 
suggestion about getting a furlough to take the 
stump was certainly made without refiection. An 
officer fit for duty, who at this crisis would abandon 
his post to electioneer for a seat in congress, ought 
to be scalped.” He was elected by a majority of 
2,400. The Ohio soldiers in the field nominated him 
also for the governorship of his state. 

After the war Gen. Hayes returned to civil life, 
and took his seat in congress on December 4, 1865. 
He was appointed chairman of the committee on 
the library. On questions connected with the re- 
construction of the states lately in rebellion he 
voted with his party. He earnestly supported a 
resolution declaring the sacredness of the public 
debt and denoimcing repudiation in any form; also 
a resolution commending President Johnson for 
declining to accept presents, and condemning the 
practice as demoralizing in its tendencies. He op- 
posed a resolution favoring an increase of the pay 
of members. He also introduced in the Republi- 
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can caucus a set of resolutions declaring that the 
only mode of obtaining from the states lately in 
rebellion irreversible guarantees was by constitu- 
tional amendment, and that an amendment basing 
representation upon the nxunber of voters, instead 
of population, ought to be acted upon without de- 
lay. These resolutions marked the line of action 
of the Republicans. In August, 1866, Gen. Hayes 
was renominated for congress by acclamation, and, 
after an active canvass, was re-elected by the same 
majority as before. He supported the impeach- 
ment of Andrew Johnson. In the house of repre- 
sentatives he won the reputation, not of an orator, 
hut of a working legislator and a man of calm, 
sound judgment. In June, 1867, the Republican 
convention of Ohio nominated him for the gov- 
ernorship. 

The Democrats had nominated Judge Allen 
G. Thurman. The question of negro suffrage 
was boldly pushed to the foreground by Gen. 
Hayes in an animated canvass, which ended in his 
election, and that of his associates on the Republi- 
can ticket- But the negro-suffrage amendment to 
the state constitution was defeated at the same time 
by 50,000 majority, and the Democrats carried the 
legislature, which elected Judge Thurman to the 
United States senate. In his inaugural address 
Gov. Hayes laid especial stress upon the desirability 
of taxation in proportion to the actual value of 
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property, the evils of too much legislation, the obli- 
gation to establish equal rights without regard to 
color, and the necessity of ratifying the 14tb 
amendment to the federal constitution. In his 
message to the legislature, delivered in November, 
1868, he recommended amendments to the election 
laws, providing for the representation of minorities 
in the boards of the judges and clerks of election, 
and for the registration of all the lawful voters 
prior to an election. He also recommended a com- 
prehensive geological survey of the state, which 
was promptly begun. In his second annual 
message he warmly urged such changes in the penal 
laws, as well as in prison discipline, as would tend 
to promote the moral reformation of the culprit 
together with the punishment due to his crime. 

In Jime, 1869, Gov. Hayes was again nominated 
by the Republican state convention for the gov- 
ernorship, there being no competitor for the nomi- 
nation. The Democratic candidate was George H. 
Pendleton. The platform adopted by the Demo- 
cratic state convention advocated the repudiation 
of the interest on the U. S. bonds unless they be 
subjected to taxation, and the payment of the na- 
tional debt in greenbacks. In the discussion pre- 
ceding the election, Gov. Hayes pronounced him- 
self unequivocally in favor of honestly paying the 
national debt and of an honest money system. He 
was elected by a majority of 7,500, In his second 
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inaugural address, delivered on January 10, 1870, 
he expressed himself earnestly against the use of 
public oflSces as party spoils, and suggested that 
the constitution of the state be so amended as to 
secure the introduction of a system making quali- 
fication, and not political services and influence, the 
chief test in determining appointments, and giving 
subordinates in the civil service the same perma- 
nence of place that is enjoyed by officers of the 
army and navy. He also advocated the appoint- 
ment of judges, by the executive, for long terms, 
with adequate salaries, as best calculated to '"afford 
to the citizen the amplest possible security that im- 
partial justice will be administered by an independ- 
ent judiciary/’ In his correspondence with mem- 
bers of congress, he urged a monthly reduction of 
the national debt as more important than a reduc- 
tion of taxation, the abolition of the franking privi- 
lege, and the passage of a civil-service-reform law. 

In his message addressed to the legislature on 
January 3, 1871, he recommended that the policy 
embodied in that provision of the state constitution 
which prohibited the state from creating any debt, 
save in a few exceptional cases, be extended to the 
creation of public debts by county, city, and other 
local authorities, and further that for the remimera- 
tion of public officers a system of fixed salaries, 
without fees and perquisites, be adopted. Com- 
plaint having been made by the state commissioner 
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of railroads and telegraphs that many “clear and 
palpable violations of law’* had been committed 
by railroad companies, Gov, Hayes asked, in his 
message of 1872, that a commission of five citizens 
be organized, with ample power to investigate the 
management of railroad companies, and to report 
the information acquired with a recommendation 
of such measures as they might deem expedient. 
He also, believing that “publicity is a great cor- 
rector of ofiicial abuses,” recommended that it be 
made the duty of the governor, on satisfactory in- 
formation that the public , good required an in- 
vestigation of the affairs of any public office or 
the conduct of any public officer, whether state or 
local, to appoint one or more citizens, who should 


have ample powers to make such investigation. 
Gov. Hayes’l^l^nistration of the executive office 


of his state won^M|:al approval, without distinc- 
tion of party. At tB^^piration of his term, when 
a senator of the Unite^j^jtes was to be elected, 
and several Republican r^Bi^of the legislature 
were disinclined to vote for^H||L Sherman, who 
controlled a majority of the ReptlH|||m votes, Gov. 
Hayes was approached with the as^H||||ce that he 
could be elected senator by the anti-SiB||^ Re- 
publicans with the aid of the Democrats mH||^eg- 
islature; but he positively declined, 

In July, 1872, Gov. Hayes was strongly 
by many Republicans in Cincinnati to accept^ 
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nomination for congress. Wishing to retire perma- 
nently from political life, he declined; but when he 
was nominated, in spite of his protests, he finally 
yielded his consent. In his speeches during the 
canvass he put forward as the principal issues an 
honest financial policy and civil-service reform. 
Several sentences on civil-service reform that he 
pronounced in a speech at Glendale, on September 
4, 1872, were to appear again in his letter accepting 
the nomination for the presidency four years later. 
In 1872 the current of public sentiment in Cincin- 
nati ran against the Republican party, and Gov. 
Hayes was defeated in the election by a majority 
of 1,500. President Grant offered him the office 
of assistant treasurer of the United States at Cin- 
cinnati, which he declined. In 1873 he established 
his home at Fremont, in the northern part of Ohio, 
with the firm intention of final retirement from 
public life. In 1874 he came into possession 
of a considerable estate as the heir of his unde, 
Sardis Birchard. In 1875 the Republican state 
convention again nominated him for the gov- 
ernorship. He had not only had not desired that 
nomination, but, whenever spoken or written to 
about it, uniformly replied that his retirement was 
absolute, and that neither his interests nor his tastes 
permitted him to accept. But the circumstances 
were such as to overcome his reluctance. In 1873 
the Democratic candidate, WiUiam AUen, was 
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elected governor of Ohio. His administration was 
honest and economical, he was personally popular, 
and his renomination by the Democratic party in 
1875 seemed to be a foregone conclusion. It was 
equally certain that the Democratic convention 
would declare itself in favor of a circulation of 
irredeemable paper money, and against the resump- 
tion of specie payments. Under such circumstances 
the Republicans felt themselves compefled to put 
into the field against him the strongest available 
candidate they had, and a large majority of them 
turned at once to Gov. Hayes. But he had ex- 
^pressed himself in favor of Judge Taft, of Cincin- 
nati, and urged the delegates from his county to 
vote for that geptleman, which they did. Notwith- 
standing this, the convention nominated Hayes on 
the first ballot by an overwhelming majority. 

When he, at Fremont, received the telegraphic 
annoimcement of his nomination, he at once wrote 
a letter declining the honor; but upon the further 
information that Judge Taft’s son, withdrawing 
the name of his father, had moved in the conven- 
tion to make the nomination unanimous, he ac- 
cepted. Thus he became the leader of the advo- 
cates of a sound and stable currency in that memor- 
able state canvass, the public discussions in which 
did so much to mould the sentiments of the people, 
especially in the western states, with regard to that 
important subject. The Democratic convention 
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adopted a platform declaring that the volume of 
the currency (meaning the irredeemable paper cur- 
rency of the United States) should be made and 
kept equal to the wants of trade; that the national 
bank currency should be retired, and greenbacks 
issued in its stead; and that at least half of the cus- 
toms duties should be made payable in the govern- 
ment paper money. The Republicans were by no 
means as united in favor of honest money as might 
have been desired, and Gov. Hayes was appealed 
to by many of his party friends not to oppose an 
increase of the paper currency; but he resolutely 
declared his opinions in favor of honest money in 
a series of speeches, appealing to the honor and 
sober judgment of the people with that warmth 
of patriotic feeling and that good sense in the state- 
ment of political issues which, uttered in language 
always temperate and kindly, gave him the ear of 
opponents as well as friends. The canvass, on ac- 
count of the national questions involved in it, 
attracted attention in all parts of the country, and 
Gov. Hayes was well supported by speakers from 
other states. Another subject had been thrust 
upon the people of Ohio by a legislative attempt ta 
divide the school fund between Cathohcs and Prot- 
estants, and Hayes vigorously advocated the cause 
of secular education. After a spirited struggle he 
carried the election by a majority of 5,500. He had 
thus not only won the distinction of being elected 
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three times governor of his state, but, as the suc- 
cessful leader in a campaign for an honest money 
system, he was advanced to a very prominent posi- 
tion among the public men of the coxmtry, and his 
name appeared at once among those of possible 
candidates for the presidency. 

While thus spoken of and written to, he earnestly 
insisted upon the maintenance by his party of an 
imcompromising position concerning the money 
question. To James A. Garfield he wrote in 
March, 1876; “The principal question will again be 
irredeemable paper .us a permanent policy, or a 
policy which seeks a ri^turn to coin. My opinion is 
decidedly against yiehiing a hair’s-breadth.” On 
March 29, 1876, the E^epublican state convention 
of Ohio passed a resolution to present Rutherford 
B. Hayes to the National Republican convention 
for the nomination for president, and instructing 
the state delegation to supp(53s(i; him. The National 
Republican convention met at*, Cincinnati on June 
14, 1876. The principal candicWes before it were 
James G. Blaine, Oliver P. Monjon, Benjamin H. 
Bristow, Roscoe Conkling, Gov. iHayes, and John 
F. Hartranft. The name of Hayes was presented 
to the convention by Gen. Noyes in an exceedingly 
judicious and well-tempered speech, dwelling not 
only upon his high personal character, but upon the 
fact that he had no enemies and possessed 
peculiarly the qualities “calculated best to compro- 
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mise all difficulties and to soften all antagonisms.” 
Hayes had sixty-one votes on the first ballot, 378 
being necessary to a choice, and his support slowly 
but steadily grew until on the seventh ballot the 
opposition to Mr. Blaine, who had been the leading 
candidate, concentrated upon Hftyes, and give him 
the nomination, which, on motion of William P. 
Frye, of Maine, was made unanimous. 

In his letter of acceptance, dated July 8, 1876, 
Mr. Hayes laid especial stress upon three points, 
civil-service reform, the currency, and the pacifica- 
tion of the south. As to tha civil service, he de- 
nounced the use of public offices for the purpose 
of rewarding party services, and especially for 
services rendered to party leaders, as destroying the 
independence of the sepa 'ate departments of the 
government, as leading directly to extravagance 
and official incapacity, and as a temptation to dis- 
honesty. He declared that a reform, “thorough, 
radical, and complete,” should lead us back to the 
principles and practices of the founders of the gov- 
ernment, who “neither expected nor desired from 
the public officer any partisan service,” who meant 
“that public officers should owe their whole service 
to the government and to the people,” and that 
“the officer should be secure in his tenure so long as 
his personal^ character remained untarnished, and 
the performance of his duties satisfactory.” As 
to the currency, he regarded “all the laws of the 
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United States relating to the payment of the pub- 
lic indebtedness, the legal-tender notes included, as 
constituting a pledge and moral obligation of the 
government, which must in good faith be kept.’’ 
He therefore insisted upon as early as possible a 
resumption of specie payments, pledging himself 
to "'approve every appropriate measure to accom- 
plish the desired end,” and to “oppose any step 
backward.” As to the pacification of the south, he 
pointed out, as the first necessity, “an intelligent 
and honest administration of the government, 
which will protect all classes of citizens in all their 
political and private rights.” He deprecated '“a 
division of political parties resting merely upon 
distinctions of race, or upon sectional lines,” as 
always unfortunate and apt to become disastrous. 
He expressed the hope that, with “a hearty and 
generous recognition of the rights of all by all,” 
it would be “practicable to promote, by the in- 
fluence of all legitimate agencies of the general 
government, the efforts of the people of those 
states to obtain for themselves the blessings of 
honest and capable local government.” He also 
declared his “inflexible purpose,” if elected, not to 
be a candidate for election to a second term — a 
pledge which he never thought of breaking. 

The Democrats nominated for the presidency 
Samuel J. Tilden, who, having, as governor of 
New York, won the reputation of a reformer, at- 
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tracted the support of many Republicans wHo were 
dissatisfied with their party. The result of the elec- 
tion became the subject of acrimonious dispute. 
Both parties claimed to have carried the states of 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida. Each 
charged fraud upon the other, the Republicans 
aflSrming that Republican voters, especially colored 
men, all over the south had been deprived of their 
rights by intimidation or actual force, and that 
ballot-boxes had been foully dealt with, and the 
Democrats insisting that their candidates in Louisi- 
ana, Florida, and South Carolina had received a 
majority of the votes actually cast, and that the 
Republican canvassing boards were preparing to 
falsify the result in making up the returns. The 
friends of both the candidates for the presidency 
sent prominent men into the states in dispute, for 
the purpose of watching the proceedings of the 
canvassing boards. The attitude maintained by 
Mr. Hayes personally was illustrated by a letter 
addressed to John Sherman at New Orleans, which 
was brought to light by a subsequent congressional 
investigation. It was dated at Columbus, Ohio, 
November 27, 1876, and said: ‘T am greatly 
obliged for your letter of the 23d. You feel, I 
am sure, as I do about this whole business. A fair 
election would have given us about forty electoral 
votes at the south — ^at least that many. But we are 
not to allow our friends to defeat one outrage and 
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fraud by another. There must be nothing crooked 
on our part. Let Mr. Tilden have the place by 
violence, intimidation, and fraud, rather than 
undertake to prevent it by means that will not bear 
the closest scrutiny.’’ 

The canvassing boards of the states in question 
declared the Republican electors chosen, which gave 
Mr. Hayes a majority of one vote in the electoral 
college, and certifications of these results were sent 
to Washington by the governors of the states. But 
the Democrats persisted in charging fraud; and 
other sets of certificates, certifying the Democratic 
electors to have been elected, arrived at Washing- 
ton. To avoid a deadlock, which might have hap- 
pened if the canvass of the electoral votes had been 
left to the two houses of congress (the senate hav- 
ing a Republican and the house of representatives 
a Democratic majority) , an act, advocated by mem- 
bers of both parties, was passed to refer all con- 
tested cases to a commission composed of five 
senators, five representatives, and five judges of the 
supreme court; the decision of this commission to 
be final, unless set aside by a concurrent vote of 
the two houses of congress. The commission, re- 
fusing to go behind the certified returns, decided 
in each contested case by a vote of eight to seven 
in favor of the Republican electors, begi nnin g with 
Florida on February 7, and Rutherford B. Hayes 
was at last, on March 2 , declared duly elected 
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president of the United States. Thus ended the 
long and painful suspense. The dedsion was gen- 
erally acquiesced in, and the popular excitement 
subsided quickly. 

President Hayes was inaugurated on March 5, 
1877. In his inaugural address he substantially 
restated the principles and views of policy set forth 
in his letter of acceptance, adding that, while the 
president of necessity owes his election to the suf- 
frage and zealous labors of a party, he should be 
always mindful that ‘lie serves his party best who 
serves his country besV’ and declaring also, re- 
ferring to the contested election, that the general 
acceptance of the settlement by the two great 
parties of a dispute, “in regard to which good men 
differ as to the facts and the law, no less than as 
to the proper course to be pursued in solving the 
question in controversy,"' was an “occasion for gen- 
eral rejoicing.’" The cabinet that he appointed con- 
sisted of William M. Evarts, secretary of slate; 
John Sherman, secretary of the treasury; Greorge 
W. McCrary, secretary of war; Richard W. 
Thompson, secretary of the navy; David M. Key, 
postmaster-general; Charles Devens, attorney-gen- 
eral; and Carl Schurz, secretary of the interior. 
The admimstration began imder very unfavorable 
circumstances, as general business stagnation and 
severe distress had prevailed throughout the coun- 
try since the crisis of 1873. As soon as the cabinet 
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was organized, the new president addressed him- 
self to the composition of difficulties in several 
southern states. He had given evidence of his con- 
ciliatory disposition by taking into his cabinet a 
prominent citizen of the south who had been an 
officer in the Confederate army and had actively 
opposed his election. In both South Carolina and 
Louisiana there were two sets of state officers and 
two legislatures, one Republican and the other 
Democratic, each claiming to have been elected by 
a majority of the popular vote. The presence of 
Federal troops at or near the respective statehouses 
had so far told in favor of the Republican claim- 
ants, while the Democratic claimants had the pre- 
ponderance of support from the citizens of sub- 
stance and influence. President Hayes was re- 
solved that the upholding of local governments in 
the southern states by the armed forces of the 
United States must come to an end, and that, there- 
fore, the Federal troops should be withdrawn from 
the positions they then occupied; but he was at the 
same time anxious to have the change effected with- 
out any disturbance of the peace, and without im- 
perilling the security or rights of any class of 
citizens. 

His plan was to put an end by conciliatory meas- 
ures to the lawless commotions and distracting ex- 
citements which, ever since the close of the war, 
had kept a large part of the south in constant 
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turmoil, and thus to open to that section a new 
career of peace and prosperity. He obtained from 
the southern leaders in congress assurances that 
they would use their whole influence for the main- 
tenance of good order and the protection of the 
rights and security of all, and for a xinion of the 
people in a mutual tmderstanding that, as to their 
former antagonisms, by-gones should be treated as 
by-gones. To the same end he invited the rival 
governors of South Carolina, Daniel H. Chamber- 
lain and Wade Hampton, to meet him in confer- 
ence at Washington; and he appointed a commis- 
sion composed of eminent gentlemen, Democrats 
as well as Republicans — Gen. J oseph R. Hawley, 
of Connecticut; Charles B. Lavtrence, of Illinois; 
John M. Harlan, of Kentucky; Ex-Gov. John C. 
Brown, of Tennessee; and Wayne MacVeagh, of 
Pennsylvania — ^to go to Louisiana and there to 
ascertain what were “the real impediments to regu- 
lar, loyal, and peaceful procedures under the laws 
and constitution of Louisiana,” and, further, by 
conciliatory influences to endeavor to remove “the 
obstacles to an acknowledgment of one govern- 
ment within the state,” or, if that were found im- 
practicable, at least “to accomplish the recognition 
of a single legislature as the depositary of the rep- 
resentative will of the people of Louisiana.” The 
two rival governors — S. B. Packard, Republican, 
and Francis T? Nichols, Democrat — stoutly main- 
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tained their respective claims; but the two legis- 
latures united into one, a majority of the members 
of both houses, whose election was conceded on both 
sides, meeting and organizing under the auspices of 
the Nichols government. President Hayes, hav- 
ing received the necessary assurances of peace and 
good will, issued instructions to withdraw the 
troops of the United States from the state-house 
of South Carolina on April 10, 1877, and from the 
State-house of Louisiana on April 20, 1877, where- 
upon in South Carolina the state government 
passed peaceably into the hands of Wade Hamp- 
ton, and in Louisiana into those of Francis T. 
Nichols. The course thus pursued by President 
Hayes was, in the north as well as in the south, 
heartily approved by a large majority of the peo- 
ple, to whom the many scandals springing from 
the interference of the general government in the 
internal alFairs of the southern states had become 
very obnoxious, and who desired the southern states 
to be permitted to work out their own salvation. 
But this policy was also calculated to loosen the 
hold that the Republican party had upon the south- 
ern states, and was therefore disliked by many Re- 
publican politicians. 

President Hayes began his administration with 
earnest efforts for the reform of the civil service. 
In some of the departments competitive examina- 
tions were resumed for the appointment of clerks. 
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In fillin g other offices, political influence found 
much less regard than had been the custom before. 
The pretension of senators and representatives that 
the ‘‘patronage’’ in their respective states and dis- 
tricts belonged to them was not recognized, al- 
though in many cases their advice was taken. The 
president’s appointments were generally approved 
by public opinion, but he was blamed for appoint- 
ing persons connected with the Louisiana return- 
ing-board. On May 26, 1877, he addressed a let- 
ter to the secretary of the treasury, expressing the 
wish “that the collection of the revenues should be 
free from partisan control, and organized on a 
strictly business basis, with the same guarantees for 
efficiency and fidelity in the selection of the chief 
and subordinate officers that would be reqxiired by 
a prudent merchant,” and ^ that “party leaders 
should have no more influence in appointments than 
other equally respectable citizens.” On June 22, 
1877, he issued the following executive order: “No 
officer should be required or permitted to take part 
in the management of political organizations, cau- 
cuses, conventions, or election campaigns. Their 
right to vote or to express their views on public 
questions, either orally or through the press, is not 
denied, provided it does not interfere with the dis- 
charge of their official duties. No assessment for 
political purposes, on officers or subordinates, 
should be allowed. This rule is applicable to every 
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department of the civil service. It should be under- 
stood by every officer of the general government 
that he is expected to conform his conduct to its 
requirements.” The policy thus indicated found 
much favor with the people generally, and not a 
few men in public life heartily approved of it. 
But the bulk of the professional politicians, who 
saw themselves threatened in their livelihood, and 
many members of congress, who looked upon gov- 
ernment patronage as a part of their perquisites, 
and the distribution of offices among their ad- 
herents as the means by which to hold the party 
together and to maintain themselves in public place, 
became seriously alarmed and began a systematic 
warfare upon the president and his cabinet. 

The administration was from the beginning sur- 
rounded with a variety of perplexities. Congress 
had adjourned on March 3, 1877, without making 
the necessary appropriations for the support of 
the army, so that from June 30 the army would 
remain without pay until new provision could be 
made. The president, therefore, on May 5, 1877, 
called an extra session of congress to meet on Octo- 
ber 15. But in the meantime a part of the army 
was needed for active service of a peculiarly trying 
kind. In July strikes broke out among the men 
employed upon railroads, beginning on the line of 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad and then rapidly 
spreading over a large part of the northern states. 
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It is estimated that at one time more than 100,000 
men were out. Grave disorders occurred, and the 
president found himself appealed to by the gov- 
ernors of West Virginia, of Maryland, and of 
Pennsylvania to aid them with the Federal power 
in suppressing domestic violence, which the author- 
ities of their respective states were not able to mas- 
ter. He issued his proclamation on J uly 18, 21 and 
23, and sent into the above-mentioned states such 
detachments of the Federal army as were available. 
Other detachments were ordered to Chicago. 
Wherever the troops of the United States ap- 
peared, however small the force, they succeeded in 
restoring order without bloodshed — ^in fact, without 
meeting with any resistance, while the state militia 
in many instances had bloody encounters with the 
rioters, sometimes with doubtful result. 

In his first annual message, Dec. 3, 1877, Pres- 
ident Hayes congratulated the country upon the 
results of the policy he had followed with regard 
to the South. He said: “All apprehension of 
danger from remitting those states to local self- 
government is dispelled, and a most salutary 
change in the minds of the people has begun and 
is in progress in every part of that section of the 
country once the theater of unhappy civil strife; 
substituting for suspicion, distrust, and aversion, 
concord, friendship, and patriotic attachment to 
the Union. No unprejudiced min d will deny that 
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the terrible and often fatal collisions which for 
several years have been of frequent occurrence, and 
have agitated and alarmed the public mind, have 
almost entirely ceased, and that a spirit of mutual 
forbearance and hearty national interest has suc- 
ceeded. There has been a general re-establishment 
of order, and of the orderly administration of jus- 
tice; instances of remaining lawlessness have be- 
come of rare occurrence; political turmoil and tur- 
bulence have disappeared; useful industries have 
been resumed; public credit in the southern states 
has been greatly strengthened and the encouraging 
benefit of a revival of commerce between the sec- 
tions of coimtry lately embroiled in civil war are 
fully enjoyed.” 

He also strongly urged the resumption of specie 
payments. As to the di6Bculties to be met in this 
respect he said: ‘T must adhere to my most earnest 
conviction that any wavering in purpose or im- 
steadiness in methods, so far from avoiding or re- 
ducing the inconvenience inseparable from the 
transition from an irredeemable to a redeemable 
paper currency, would only tend to increased and 
prolonged disturbance in values, and, unless re- 
trieved, must end in serious disorder, dishonor, and 
disaster in the financial affairs of the government 
and of the people.” As to the restoration of silver 
as a legal tender, which was at the time being agi- 
tated, he insisted that "‘all the bonds issued since 
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February 12, 1873, when gold became the only 
unlimited legal-tender metallic currency of the 
country, are justly payable in gold coin, or in coin 
of equal value”; and that “the bonds issued prior 
to 1873 were issued at a time when the gold dollar 
was the only coin in circulation or contemplated by 
either the government or the holders of the bonds 
as the coin in which they were to be paid,” He 
added: “It is far better to pay these bonds in that 
coin than to seem to take advantage of the unfore- 
seen fall in silver bullion to pay in a new issue of 
silver corn thus made so much less valuable. The 
power of the United States to coin money and to 
regulate the value thereof ought never to be exer- 
cised for the purpose of enabling the government 
to pay its obligations in a coin of less value than 
that contemplated by the parties when the bonds 
were issued,” 

The President favored the coinage of silver, 
but only in a limited quantity, as a legal tender to 
a limited amount. He expressed the fear “that 
only mischief and misfortune would flow from a 
coinage of silver dollars with the quality of unlim- 
ited legal tender, even in private transactions. Any 
expectation of temporary ease from an issue of 
silver coinage to pass as a legal tender, at a rate 
materially above its commercial value, is, I am per- 
suaded, a delusion.” As to the reform of the civil 
service he reiterated what he had said in his letter 
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of acceptance and inaugural address, and insisted 
that the constitution imposed upon the executive 
the sole duty and responsibility of the selection of 
Federal officers who, by law, are appointed, not 
elected; he deprecated the practical confusion, in 
this respect, of the duties assigned to the several 
departments of the government, and earnestly rec- 
ommended that Congress make a suitable appro- 
priation to be immediately available for the civil- 
service commission, which was still in legal exist- 
ence, but had become inactive because no money 
had been provided for its expenses. He also rec- 
ommended efficient legislation for the work of 
civilization among the Indian tribes, and for the 
prevention of the destruction of the forests on 
lands of the United States. 

The recommendations thus made by President 
Hayes were not heeded by congress. No appro- 
priation was made for the civil-service commission; 
on the contrary, the dissatisfaction of Republican 
senators and representatives with the endeavors of 
the administration in the direction of civil-service 
reform found vent in various attacks upon the 
president and the heads of departments. The nom- 
ination of one of the foremost citizens of New 
York for the office of collector of customs at that 
port was rejected by the senate. The efforts of 
the administration to check depredations on the 
timber-lands of the United States, and to prevent 
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the destruction of the forests, were denounced as 
an outlandish policy. Instead of facilitating the 
resumption of specie payments, the house of repre- 
sentatives passed a bill substantially repealing the 
resumption act. A resolution was ojBFered by a 
Republican senator, and adopted by the senate, 
declaring that to restore the coinage of 412%-grain 
silver dollars and to pay the government bonds, 
principal and interest, in such sHver coin, was “not 
in violation of the public faith, nor in derogation of 
the rights of the public creditor.’" A “silver bill” 
passed both houses providing that a silver dollar 
should be coined at the several mints of the United 
States, of the weight of 412^ grains, which, to- 
gether with all silver dollars of like weight and 
fineness coined theretofore by the United States, 
should be a full legal tender for all debts and dues, 
public and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract, and directing the 
secretary of the treasury to buy not less than two 
million dollars’ worth of silver bullion a month, and 
cause it to be coined into dollars as fast as pur- 
chased. President Hayes returned this bill with his 
veto, mainly on the ground that the commercial 
value of the silver doUar was then worth eight to 
ten per cent, less than its nominal value, and that 
its use as a legal tender for the payment of pre- 
existing debts would be an act of bad faith. He 
said: “As to all debts heretofore contracted, the 
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silver dollar should be made a legal tender only at 
its market value. The standard of value should 
not be changed without the consent of both parties 
to the contract. National promises shoxild be kept 
with unflinching fidelity. There is no power to 
compel a nation to pay its just debts. Its credit de- 
pends on its honor. A nation owes what it has led 
or allowed its creditors to expect. I cannot ap- 
prove a bill which in my judgment authorizes the 
violation of sacred obligations.” 

But the bill was passed over the veto in both 
houses by majorities exceeding two-thirds. Dur- 
ing the same session the house of representatives, 
which had a Democratic majority, on motion of 
Clarkson N. Potter, of New York, resolved to 
make an inquiry into the allegations of fraud said 
to have been committed in Louisiana and Florida 
in making the returns of the votes cast for presi- 
dential electors at the election of 1876. The Re- 
publicans charged that the investigation was set on 
foot for the purpose of ousting Mr. Hayes from 
the presidency and putting in Mr. Tilden. The* 
Democrats disclaimed any such intention. The re- 
sult of the investigation was an elaborate report 
from the Democratic majority of the committee, 
impugning the action of the returning boards in 
Louisiana and Florida as fraudulent, and a report 
from the Republican minority dissenting from the 
conclusions of the majority as unwarranted by the 
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evidence, and alleging that the famous ‘‘cipher 
despatches” sent to the south by friends of Mr. 
Tilden showed “that the charges of corruption were 
hut the slanders of foiled suborners of corruption.” 
The investigation led to no further action, the peo- 
ple acquiescing in the decision of the electoral com- 
mission, and the counting of the electoral vote by 
congress based thereon, as irreversible. 

President Hayes was again obliged to resort to 
the employment of force by the outbreak of serious 
disturbances caused by bands of desperadoes in the 
territory of New Mexico, which amounted to or- 
ganized resistance to the enforcement of the laws. 
He issued on October 7, 1878, a proclamation sub- 
stantially putting the disturbed portion of New 
Mexico under martial law, and directing the U. S. 
forces stationed there to restore and maintain peace 
and order, which was speedily accomplished. 

In his message of December 2, 1878, President 
Hayes found himself obliged to say that in Louis- 
iana and South Carolina, and in some districts out- 
side of those states, “the records of the recent 
[congressional] elections compelled the conclusion 
that the rights of the colored voters had been over- 
ridden, and their participation in the elections not 
been permitted to be either general or free.” He 
added that, while it would be for congress to ex- 
amine into the validity of the claims of members to 
their seats, it became the duty of the executive and 
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judicial departments of the government to inquire 
into and punish violations of the law, and that 
every means in his power would be exerted to that 
end. At the same time he expressed his ‘‘absolute 
assurance that, while the country had not yet 
reached complete unity of feeling and confidence 
between the communities so lately and so seriously 
estranged, the tendencies were in that direction, and 
with increasing force/’ He deprecated all inter- 
ference by congress with existing financial legisla- 
tion, with the confident expectation that the 
resumption of specie pa3rments would be “success- 
fully and easily maintained,” and would be “fol- 
lowed by a healthful and enduring revival of 
business prosperity.” On January 1, 1879, the 
resumption act went into operation without any 
diflBlculty. No preparation had been made for that 
event until the beginning of the Hayes administra- 
tion. The secretary of the treasury, in 1877, began 
to accumulate coin, and, notwithstanding the op- 
position it found, even among Republicans, this 
policy was firmly pursued by the administration 
until the coin reseiwe held against the legal-tender 
notes was suflSicient to meet all probable demands. 
Thus the country was lifted out of the bog of an 
irredeemable paper currency. The operation was 
facilitated by increased exports and a general re- 
vival of business. 

Although his first nominee for the ofiice of col- 
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lector of customs in New York had been rejected 
by the senate. President Hayes made a second 
nomination for the same place, as well as for that 
of naval officer of the same port, and in a special 
message addressed to the senate on January 31, 
1879, he gave the following reasons for the sus- 
pension of the incumbents, Chester A. Arthur and 
Alonzo B. Cornell, who had failed to conform their 
conduct to the executive order of June 22, 1877: 
‘Tor a long period of time it [the New York 
custom-house] has been used to manage and control 
political affairs. The officers suspended by me are, 
and for several years have been, engaged in the 
active personal management of the party politics 
of the city and state of New York. The duties 
of the offices held by them have been regarded as 
of subordinate importance to their partisan work. 
Their offices have been conducted as part of the 
political machinery under their control. They have 
made the custom-house a center of partisan politi- 
cal management.” For like reasons. President 
Hayes removed an influential party manager in the 
west, the postmaster of St. Louis. With the aid 
of Democratic votes in the senate, the new nomina- 
tions were confirmed. President Hayes then ad- 
dressed a letter to the new collector of customs at 
New York, Gen. Edwin A. Merritt, instructing 
him to conduct his office “on strictly business prin- 
ciples, and according to the rules which were 
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adopted, on the recommendation of the civil-service 
commission, by the administration of Gon. Grant/^ 
He added: “Neither my recommendation, nor that 
of the secretary of the treasury, nor the recom- 
mendation of any member of congress, or other 
influential person, should be specially regarded. 
Let appointments and removals be made on bus- 
iness principles, and by fixed rules.” Thus the 
system of competitive examinations, which under 
the preceding administration had been abandoned 
upon the failure of congress to make appropria- 
tions for the civil-service commission, was, by 
direction of President Hayes, restored in the 
custom-house of New York. A like system was 
introduced in the New York post-office under the 
postmaster, Thomas L. James. 

Congress passed a bill “to restrict the immigra- 
tion of Clmese to the United States,” requiring 
the president immediately to give notice to the 
government of China of the abrogation of certain 
articles of the treaty of 1858 between the United 
States and China, whidi recognized “the inherent 
and inalienable right of a man to change his home 
and allegiance,” and provided that “the citizens of 
the United States visiting or residing in China shall 
enjoy the same privileges, immunities, or exemp- 
tions, in respect to travel or residence, as may there 
be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most 
favored nation,” and reciprocally that Chinese sub- 
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jects should enjoy the same advantages in the 
United States. The bill further limited the number 
of Chinese passengers that might be brought to 
this country by any one vessel to fifteen. President 
Hayes, on March 1, 1879, returned the bill to con- 
gress with his veto. While recognizing some of 
the diflBculties created by the immigration of the 
Chinese as worthy of consideration, he objected to 
the bill mainly on the ground that it was incon- 
sistent with existing treaty relations between the 
United States and China; that a treaty could be 
abrogated or modified by the treaty-making power, 
and not, under the constitution, by act of congress ; 
and that ‘‘the abrogation of a treaty by one of the 
contracting parties is justifiable only upon reasons 
both of the highest justice and of the highest neces- 
sity”; and “to do this without notice, without fixing 
a day in advance when the act shall take effect, 
without affording an opportunity to China to be 
heard, and without the happening of any grave 
unforeseen emergency, would be regarded by the 
enlightened judgment of mankind as the denial of 
the obligation of the national faith.” 

The 45th congress adjourned on March 4, 1879, 
without making the usual and necessary appropria- 
tions for the expenses of the government. " The 
house, controlled by a Democratic majority, at- 
tached to the army appropriation bill a legislative 
provision substantially repealing a law passed in 
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1865, under President Lincoln, which permitted the 
use of troops “to keep peace at the polls’’ on 
election-days. The house also attached to the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill a 
repeal of existing laws, providing for the appoint- 
ment of supervisors of election and special deputy 
marshals to act at elections of members of con- 
gress. The Republican majority of the senate 
struck out these legislative provisions, and, the two 
houses disagreeing, the appropriation bills failed. 
President Hayes, on March 4, 1879, called an extra 
session of congress to meet on March 18. The 
Democrats then had a majority in the senate as 
well as the house, and attached to the army appro- 
priation bill the same legislative provision on which 
in the preceding congress the two houses had dis- 
agreed. President Hayes returned the bill with his 
veto on April 29, 1879. He took the ground that 
there was ample legislation to prevent military in- 
terference at elections; that there never had been 
any such iuterference since the passage of the act 
of 1865, and there was no danger of any; that, if 
the proposed legislation should become law, there 
would be no power vested in any officer of the gov- 
ernment to protect from violence the officers of the 
United States engaged in the discharge of their 
duties; that the states may employ both military 
and civil power to keep the peace, and to enforce 
the laws at state elections, but that it was now pro- 
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posed to deny to the United States even the neces- 
sary civil authority to protect the national elections. 
He pointed out also that the tacking of legislative 
provisions to appropriation bills was a practice 
calculated to be used as a means of coercion as to 
the other branches of the government, and to make 
the house of representatives a despotic power. 

Congress then passed the army appropriation 
bill without the obnoxious clause, but containing 
the provision that no money appropriated should 
be paid for the subsistence, equipment, transporta- 
tion, or compensation of any portion of the army 
of the United States ‘^to be used as a police force 
to keep the peace at the polls at any election held 
within any state.” This President Hayes ap- 
proved. The two houses then passed a separate 
bill, substantially embodying the provision objected 
to by the president in the vetoed army-appropria- 
tion bill. This “act to prohibit military interfer- 
ence at elections” President Hayes returned with 
his veto. He said; “The true rule as to the employ- 
ment of military force at the elections is not doubt- 
ful. No intimidation or coercion should be allowed 
to influence citizens in the exercise of their right to 
vote, whether it appears in the shape of combina- 
tions of evil-disposed persons, or of armed bodies 
of the militia of a state, or of the military force of 
the United States. The elections should be free 
from all forcible interference, and, as far as prac- 
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ticable, from all apprehension of such interference. 
No soldiery, either of the United States or of the 
state militia, should be present at the polls to per- 
form the duties of the ordinary civil police force. 
There has been and will be no violation of this rule 
under orders from me during this administration. 
But there should be no denial of the right of the 
national government to employ its military force 
on any day and at any place in case such employ- 
ment is necessary to enforce the constitution and 
laws of the United States.’’ The legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill passed by con- 
gress contained a legislative provision not, indeed, 
abolishing the supervisors of election, but divesting 
the government of the power to protect them, or 
to prevent interference with their duties, or to pun- 
ish any violation of the law from which their power 
was derived. President Hayes returned this bill 
also with his veto, referring to his preceding veto 
message as to the impropriety of tacking general 
legislation to appropriation bills. He further 
pointed out that, in the various legal proceedings 
under the law sought to be repealed, its constitu- 
tionality had never been questioned; and that the 
necessity of such a law had been amply demon- 
strated by the great election frauds in New York 
city in 1868. He added: ‘‘The great body of the 
people of all parties want free and fair elections. 
They do not think that a free election means free- 
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dom from the wholesome restraints of law, or that 
the place of an election should be sanctuary for 
lawlessness and crime.” If any oppression, any 
partisan partiality, had been shown in the execution 
of the existing law, he added, efficient correctives 
of the mischief should be applied; but as no con- 
gressional election was immediately impending, the 
matter might properly be referred to the regular 
session of congress. 

In a bill “making appropriations for certain 
judicial expenses,” passed by congress, it was at- 
tempted, not indeed to repeal the election laws, but 
to make their enforcement impossible by prohibit- 
ing the payment of any salaries, fees or expenses 
xmder or in virtue of them, and providing also that 
no contract should be made, and no liability in- 
curred, under any of their provisions. President 
Hayes vetoed this bill, June 23, 1879, on the 
groimd that, as no bill repealing the election laws 
had been passed over his veto, those laws were still 
in existence, and the present bid, if it became a law, 
would make it impossible for the executive to per- 
form his constitutional duty to see to it that the 
laws be faithfully executed. On the same ground 
the president returned with his veto a bill making 
appropriations to pay fees of United States mar- 
shals and their general deputies, in which the same 
attempt was made to defeat the execution of the 
election laws by withholding the necessary funds 
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as weU as the power to incur liabilities under them. 
All the appropriation bills were passed without the 
obnoxious provision except the last. President 
Hayes appealed to congress in a special message 
on June 30, 1879, the end of the fiscal year, not to 
permit the marshals and their general deputies, 
ojficers so necessary to the administration of jus- 
tice, to go unprovided for, but in vain. The at- 
torney-general then admonished the marshals to 
continue in the performance of their duties, and to 
rely upon future legislation by congress, which 
would be just to them. 

In his annual message of December 1, 1879, 
President Hayes found occasion to congratulate 
the country upon the successful resumption of spe- 
cie pajrments and upon ‘‘a very great revival of 
business.” He announced a most gratifying reduc- 
tion of the interest on the public debt by refunding 
at lower rates. He strongly urged congress to au- 
thorize the secretary of the treasury to suspend the 
silver coinage, as the cheaper coin, if forced into cir- 
culation, would eventually become the sole standard 
of value. He also recommended the retirement of 
United States notes with the capacity of legal 
tender in private contracts, it being his “firm con- 
viction that the issue of legal-tender paper money 
based wholly upon the authority and credit of the 
government, except in extreme emergency, is with- 
out warrant in the constitution, and a violation of 
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sound financial principles.” He recommended a 
vigorous enforcement of the laws against polyg- 
amy in the territory of Utah. He presented a 
strong argument in favor of civil-service reform, 
pointed out the successful trial of the competitive 
system in the interior department, the post-oflSce 
department, and the post-office and custom-house 
in New York, and once more earnestly urged that 
an appropriation he made for the civil-service com- 
mission, and that all persons in the public service 
be protected by law against assessments for party 
ends. But these recommendations remained with- 
out effect. 

On February 12, 1880, President Hayes issued a 
second proclamation — ^the first having been put 
forth in April, 1879 — ^against the attempts made 
by lawless persons to possess themselves for settle- 
ment of lands within the Indian territory and 
effective measures were taken to expel the invaders. 
On March 8, 1880, he sent to the house of repre- 
sentatives a special message communicating corre- 
spondence in relation to the interoceanic canal, 
which had passed between the American and for- 
eign governments, and expressing his own opinion 
on the subject as follows: “The policy of this 
country is a canal under American control. The 
United States cannot consent to the surrender of 
this control to any European power, or to any com- 
bination of European powers. If existing treaties 
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between the United States and other nations, or if 
the rights of sovereignty or property .of other 
nations, stand in the way of this policy — ^a contin- 
gency which is not apprehended — suitable steps 
should be taken by just and liberal negotiations to 
promote and establish the American policy on this 
subject, consistently with the rights of the nations 
to be affected by it. An interoceanic canal across 
the Ajnerican isthmus will be the great ocean thor- 
oughfare between our Atlantic and our Pacific 
shores, and virtually a part of the coast-line of the 
United States. No other great power would, under 
similar circumstances, fail to assert a rightful con- 
trol over a work so closely and vitally affecting 
its interest and welfare.’’ Congress passed a 
deficiency appropriation bill, which contained pro- 
visions materially changing, and, by implication, 
repealing, certain important parts of the election 
laws. President Hayes, on May 4, 1880, returned 
the bill with his veto, whereupon congress made 
the appropriation without re-enacting the obnox- 
ious clauses. 

In November, 1880, was held the election that 
put James A. Garfield into the presidential chair 
and proved conclusively that the Republican party 
had gained largely in the confidence of the public 
during the Hayes administration. In his last an- 
nual message, December 6 , 1880, President Hayes 
again mentioned the occurrence of election dis- 
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orders in a part of the Union, and the necessity of 
their repression and correction, but declared him- 
self satisfied, at the same time, that the evil was 
diminishing. Again he argued in favor of civil- 
service reform, especially competitive examina- 
tions, which had been conducted with great success 
in some of the executive departments and adopted 
by his direction in the larger custom-houses and 
post-oflBlces. He reiterated his recommendation of 
an appropriation for the civil-service commission, 
and of a law against political assessments. He 
also, to stop the interference of members of con- 
gress with the civil service, suggested that an act 
be passed ‘‘defining the relations of members of 
congress with regard to appointments to office by 
the president,” and that the tenure-of -office act be 
repealed. He recommended “that congress pro- 
vide for the government of Utah by a governor and 
judges, or commissioners, appointed by the pres- 
ident and confirmed by the senate — a government 
analogous to the provisional government estab- 
lished for the territory northwest of the Ohio, by 
the ordinance of 1787,” dispensing with an elected 
territorial legislature. 

The president announced that on November 
17 two treaties had been signed at Peking by 
the commissioners of the United States and the 
plenipotentiaries of the emperor of China — one 
purely commercial, and the other authorizing . 
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the government of the United States, when- 
ever the immigration of Chinese laborers threat- 
ened to ajBFect the interests of the country, to regu- 
late, limit, or suspend such immigration, hut not al- 
together to prohibit it, said government at the same 
time promising to secure to Chinese permanently 
or temporarily residing in the United States the 
same protection and rights as to citizens or subjects 
of the most favored nation. President Hayes fur- 
ther suggested the importance of making provision 
for regular steam postal communication with the 
Central and South American states; he recom- 
mended that congress, by suitable legislation and 
with proper safeguards, supplement the local 
educational funds in the several states where the 
grave duties and responsibilities of citizenship had 
been devolved upon imeducated people, by devot- 
ing to the purpose grants of lands, and, if neces- 
sary, by appropriations from the treasury of the 
United States; he repeated his recommendations 
as to the suspension of the silver coinage, and as 
to the retirement from the circulation of the United 
States notes, and added one that provision be made 
by law to put Gen. Grant upon the retired list of 
the army, with rank and pay befitting the great 
services he had rendered to the country. 

On February 1, 1880, he addressd a special mes- 
sage to congress in relation to the Ponca Indians, 
in which he pointed out the principles that should 
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guide our Indian policy; preparation for citizen- 
ship by industrial and general education ; allotment 
of land in severalty, inalienable for a certain pe- 
riod; fair compensation for Indian lands not re- 
quired for allotment; and, finally, investment of 
the Indians, so educated and provided for, with the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. His last 
communication to congress, March 3, 1881, was a 
message returning with his veto a bUl “to facilitate 
the refunding of the national debt/" which con- 
tained a provision seriously impairing the value and 
tending to the destruction of the national banking 
system. On the following day he assisted at the 
inauguration of his successor. 

The administration of President Hayes, al- 
though much attacked by the politicians of both 
parties, was on the whole very satisfactory to the 
people at large. By withdrawing the Federal 
troops from the southern state-houses, and restor- 
ing to the people of those states practical self- 
government, it prepared the way for that revival 
of patriotism among those lately estranged from 
the Union, that fraternal feeling between the two 
sections of the country, and the wonderful material 
advancement of the south which we now witness. 
It conducted with wisdom and firmness the prepar- 
ations for the resumption of specie payments, as 
well as the funding of the public debt at lower 
rates of interest, and thus facilitated the develop- 
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ment of the remarkable business prosperity that 
continued to its dose. While in its endeavors to 
effect a thorough and permanent reform of the 
civil service there were conspicuous lapses and in- 
consistencies, it accomplished important and lasting 
results. Not only without any appropriations of 
money and without encouragement of any kind 
from congress, but in the face of the decided hos- 
tility of a large majority of its members, the system 
of competitive examinations was successfully ap- 
plied in some of the executive departments at 
Washington, and in the great government offices 
at New York, thus proving its practicability and 
usefulness. The removal by President Hayes of 
some of the most powerful party managers from 
their offices, avowedly on the ground that the offices 
had been used as a part of the political machinery, 
was an act of high courage, and during his admin- 
istration there was far less meddling with party 
politics on the part of officers of the government 
than at any period since Andrew Jackson^s time. 
The success of the Republican party in the election 
of 1880 was largely due to the general satisfaction 
among the people with the Hayes administration. 

On the expiration of his term, ex-Presi<Jent 
Hayes retired to his home at Fremont, Ohio. He 
was the recipient of various distinctions. The de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by Kenyon 
college. Harvard university, Yale college, and 
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Johns Hopkins university. He was made com- 
mander of the military order of the Loyal legion, 
the first president of the Society of the Army of 
West Virginia, and president of the 23rd regiment 
Ohio Volunteers’ association. Much of his time 
was devoted to benevolent and useful enterprises. 
He was president of the trustees of the John F. 
Slater education-fund, one of the trustees of the 
Peabody education fund, president of the National 
prison-reform association, an active member of the 
National conference of corrections and charities, a 
trustee of the Western Reserve university at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of the Wesleyan university of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, of Moimt Union college, at Alliance, 
Ohio, and of several other charitable and educa- 
tional institutions. On the occasion of a meeting 
of the National prison-reform association, held at 
Atlanta, Ga., in November, 1886, he was received 
with much popular enthusiasm, and greeted by an 
ex-governor of Georgia as one to whom, more than 
to any other, the people were indebted for the era 
of peace and union which they now enjoyed, and 
by the governor, Gen. John B. Gordon, as the man 
who had ^‘made a true and noble effort to complete 
the restoration of the Union by restoring fraternal 
feeling between the estranged sections.” 

Thus he devoted the last years of his life to 
dignified occupations and endeavors, mostly of a 
philanthropic character, which were congenial to 
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his nature and kept him in active contact vdth 
public-spirited men, by whom he was highly es- 
teemed. He died after a short illness at his home 
in Fremont, Ohio, January 17, 1893. While he 
lived, the prejudice against him among some of his 
fellow-citizens owing to the cloud which himg over 
his title to the presidency had never entirely dis- 
appeared; but after his death even his former 
opponents admitted that there had never been the 
slightest reason for holding him responsible for the 
conduct of the returning boards in the southern 
states, or for the decision of the electoral commis- 
sion which awarded the presidency to him, and that, 
when he had been declared elected by the competent 
authority, it was not only his right but his duty as 
a good citizen to accept the presidential office, and 
thus to put an end to one of the most perilous crises 
in the history of the republic. It was also univer- 
sally recognized that the conduct of his adminis- 
tration had been conspicuously clean and blameless, 
as well as fruitful of good results, and that he 
rendered the country especially valuable service by 
the statesmanlike wisdom of his conciliatory course 
toward the south, by the unflinching and defiant 
firroness with which he upheld sound principles of 
national finance, and by his efforts in the line of 
civil-service reform, after his predecessor, yielding 
to the impetuous pressxnre of his party friends, had 
abandoned the whole system. He was not a man 
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of genius, but of a strong and clear intellect, quick 
perceptions, and far more than ordinary acquire- 
ments, animated with the most conscientious con- 
ceptions of duty and the highest patriotic motives. 
The uprightness of his character and the exquisite 
purity of his life, public as well as domestic, exer- 
cised a conspicuously wholesome influence not only 
upon the personnel of the governmental machinery, 
but also upon the social atmosphere of the national 
capital while he occupied the White House. See 
“Life, Public Services, and Select Speeches of 
Rutherford B. Hayes,” by James Quay Howard 
(Cincinnati, 1876). Campaign lives were also 
written by William D. Howells (New York, 1876) 
and Russell H. Conwell (Boston, 1876) . 

His wife, Lttcy Wabje Webb, bom in Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, August 28, 1831; died in Fremont, 
Ohio, June 25, 1889. She was the daughter of a 
physician, and married in 1852. Of eight children, 
four sons and one daughter are living. Mrs. 
Hayes was noted for her devotion to the wounded 
soldiers during the war. She refused to permit 
wine to be served on the White House table, and 
for this innovation incurred much censure in some 
political circles, but received high praise from the 
advocates of total abstinence, who, on the expira- 
tion of her husband’s term of oflBice, presented her 
with various testimonials, including an album fllled 
with autographic expressions of approval from 
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many prominent persons, and an association of 
prominent ladies presented her portrait, to be added 
to the collection at the White House. Her high 
character, her franlmess and sincerity, as well as 
the rare charm of her bearing, won her in an im- 
common degree the affection and esteem of all who 
came into contact with her. 
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James Abeam Garfield, twentieth president of 
the United States, born in Orange, Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, November 19, 1881 ; died in Elberon, 
N. J., September 19, 1881. His father, Abram 
Garfield, was a native of New York, but of Massa- 
chusetts ancestry, descended from Edward Gar- 
field, an English Puritan, who in 1680 was one of 
the foimders of Watertown. His mother, Eliza 
Ballou, was born in New Hampshire, of a Hugue- 
not family that fled from France to New England 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 
1685. Garfield, therefore, was from lineage well 
represented in the struggles for civil and religious 
liberty, both in the Old and in the New World. 
Abram Garfield, his father, moved to Ohio in 1880, 
and settled in what was then known as ^‘The Wil- 
derness,” now as the “Western Reserve,” which was 
occupied by Connecticut people. Abram Garfield 
made a prosperous beginning in his new home, but 
died, after a sudden illness, at the age of thirty- 
three, leaving a widow with four small children, of 
whom James was the youngest. In bringing up 
her family, imaided in a lonely cabin, and impress- 

168 
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ing on them a high standard of moral and intellec- 
tual worth, Mrs. Garfield displayed an almost he- 
roic courage. It was a life of struggle and priva- 
tion; but the poverty of her home differed from 
that of cities or settled communities — ^it was the 
poverty of the frontier, all shared it, and all were 
bound closely together in a common struggle, where 
there were no humiliating contrasts in neighboring 
wealth. 

At three years of age James A. Garfield went to 
school in a log hut, learned to read, and began that 
habit of omnivorous reading which ended only 
with his life. At ten years of age he was accus- 
tomed to manual labor, helping out his mother’s 
meager income by work at home or on the farms 
of the neighbors. Labor was play to the healthy 
boy; he did it cheerfully, almost with enthusiasm, 
for his mother was a staunch Campbellite, whose 
hymns and songs sent her children to their tasks 
with a feeling that the work was consecrated; but 
work in winter always yielded its claims to those 
of the district school, where he made good progress, 
and was conspicuous for his assiduity. By the 
time he was fourteen, yoiuig Garfield had a fair 
knowledge of arithmetic and grammar, and was 
particularly apt in the facts of American history, 
which he had eagerly gathered from the meager 
treatise that circulated in that remote section. In- 
deed, he read and re-read every book the scant 
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Kbraries of that part of the wilderness supplied, 
and many he learned by heart. Mr. Blaine attri- 
butes the dignity and earnestness of his style to 
his familiarity with the Bible and its literature, of 
which he was a constant student. His imagination 
was especially kindled by the tales of the sea; a love 
for adventure took strong possession of him. He 
so far jdelded to it that in 1848 he went to Cleve- 
land and proposed to ship as a sailor on board a 
lake schooner. But a glance showed him that the 
life was not the romance he had conceived. He 
turned promptly from the shore, but, loath to re- 
turn home without adventure and without money, 
drove some months for a boat on the Ohio canal. 
Little is known of this experience, except that he 
secured promotion from the tow-path to the boat, 
and a story that he was strong enough and brave 
enough to hold his own against his companions, 
who were naturally a rough set. 

During the winter of 1849-’50 he attended the 
Geauga seminary at Chester, Ohio, about ten miles 
from his home. In the vacations he learned and 
practised the trade of a carpenter, helped at har- 
vest, taught, did anything and everything to get 
money to pay for his schooling. After the first 
term, he asked and needed no aid from home; he 
had reached the point where he could support him- 
self. At Chester he met Miss Lucretia Rudolph, 
his future wife. Attracted at first by her interest 
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in the same intellectual pursuits, he quickly dis- 
covered sympathy in other tastes, and a conge- 
niality of disposition, which paved the way for the 
one great love of his life. He was himself attrac- 
tive at this time, exhibited many signs of intel- 
lectual superiority, and was physically a splendid 
specimen of vigorous yoimg manhood. He studied 
hard, worked hard, cheerfully ready for any emer- 
gency, even that of the prize-ring; for, finding it 
a necessity, he one day thrashed the bully of the 
school in a stand-up fight. His nature, always 
religious, was at this period profoxmdly stirred in 
that direction. 

Garfield was converted imder the instructions 
of a Campbellite preacher, was baptized and 
received into that denomination. They called 
themselves “The Disciples,” contemned all doc- 
trines and forms, and sought to direct their lives 
by the Scriptures, simply interpreted as any plain 
man would read them. This sanction to inde- 
pendent thinking, given by religion itself, must 
have had great influence in creating that broad and 
catholic spirit in this young disciple which kept his 
earnest nature out of the ruts of moral and intel- 
lectual bigotry. From this moment his zeal to get 
the best education grew warmer ; he began to take 
wider views, to look beyond the present into the 
future. As soon as he finished his studies in 
Chester he entered (1851) the Hiram eclectic in- 
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stitute (now Hiram college), at Hiram, Portage 
County, Ohio, the principal educational institution 
of his sect. He was not very quick of acquisition, 
but his perseverance was indomitable, and he soon 
had. an excellent knowledge of Latin and a fair 
acquaintance with algebra, natural philosophy, and 
botany. He read Xenophon, Caesar, and Virgil 
with appreciation; but his superiority was more 
easily recognized in the prayer-meetings and debat- 
ing societies of the college, where he was assiduous 
and conspicuous. Living here was mexpensive, 
and he readily made his expenses by teaching in 
the English departments, and also gave instruction 
in the ancient languages. 

After three years he was well prepared to enter 
the junior class of any eastern college, and had 
saved $350 out of his salary toward the expenses 
of such an undertaking. He hesitated between 
Yale, Brown, and Williams colleges, finally choos- 
ing Williams on the kindly promise of encourage- 
ment sent him by its president, Mark Hopkins. It 
was natural to expect he would choose Bethany 
college, in West Virginia, an institution largely 
controlled and patronized by the “Disciples of 
Christ.” Garfield himself seems to have thought 
some explanation necessary for his neglect to do 
so, and with particularity assigns as reasons that 
the course of instruction at Bethany was not so 
extended as in the old New England colleges; that 
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Bethany was too friendly in opinion to slavery; 
and — ^most significant of all the reasons he gave — 
that, as he had inherited by birth and association 
a strong bias toward the religious views there in- 
culcated, he thought especially to examine other 
faiths. Entering Williams in the autumn of 1854, 
he was duly graduated with the highest honors in 
the class of 1856. His classmates unite with Pres- 
ident Hopkins in testifying that in college he was 
warm-hearted, large-minded, and possessed of 
great earnestness of purpose and a singular poise 
of judgment. AH speak, too, of his modest and 
unassuming manners. But, outside of these and 
other like qualities, such as industry, perseverance, 
courage, and conscientiousness, Garfield had ex- 
hibited up to this time no signs of the superiority 
that was to make him a conspicuous figure. But 
the ejSFects of twenty-five years of most varied dis- 
cipline, cheerfully accepted and faithfully used, 
begin now to show themselves, and to give to his- 
tory one of its most striking examples of what 
education — the education of books and of circum- 
stances — can accomplish. Garfield was not born, 
but made; and he made himself by persistent, 
strenuous, conscientious study and work. In the 
next six years he was a college president, a state 
senator, a major-general in the National army, 
and a representative-elect to the National congress. 
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American annals reveal no otber promotion so 
rapid and so varied. 

On his return to Ohio, in 1856, he resumed his 
place as a teacher of Latin and Greek at Hiram 
institute, and the next year (1857) , being then only 
twenty-six years of age, he was made its president. 
He was a successful officer, and ambitious, as usual, 
beyond his allotted task. He discussed before his 
interested classes almost every subject of current 
interest in scholarship, science, religion, and art. 
The story spread, and his influence with it; he be- 
came an intellectual and moral force in the West- 
ern Reserve. It was greatest, however, over the 
yoimg. They keenly felt the contagion of his man- 
liness, his sympathy, his thirst for knowledge, and 
his veneration for the truth when it was found. As 
an educator, he was, and always would have been, 
eminently successful; he had the knowledge, the 
art to impart it, and the personal magnetism that 
impressed his love for it upon his pupils. His in- 
tellectual activity at this time was intense. The 
canons of his church permitted him to preach, and 
he used the permission. He also pursued the study 
of law, entering his name, in 1858, as a student in 
a law-office in Cleveland, but studying in H i ram . 
To one ignorant of the slow development that was 
characteristic of Garfield in all directions, it would 
seem incredible that he now for the first time began 
to show any noticeable interest in politics. He 
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seemed never to have even voted before the autumn 
of 1856, No one who knew the man could doubt 
that he would then cast it, as he did, for John C* 
Fremont, the first Republican candidate for the 
presidency. As moral questions entered more and 
more into politics, Garfield’s interest grew apace, 
and he sought frequent occasions to discuss these 
questions in debate. In advocating the cause of 
freedom against slavery, he showed for the first 
time a skill in discussion, which afterward bore 
good fruit in the house of representatives. With- 
out solicitation or thought on his part, in 1859 he 
was sent to represent the counties of Summit and 
Portage in the senate of Ohio. Again in this new 
field his versatility and industry are conspicuous. 
He made exhaustive investigations and reports on 
such widely different topics as geology, education, 
finance, and parliamentary law. Always looking 
to the future, and apprehensive that the impending 
contest might leave the halls of legislation and seek 
the arbitrament of war, he gave especial study to 
the militia system of the state, and the best methods 
of equipping and disciplining it. 

The war came, and Garfield, who had been 
farmer, carpenter, student, teacher, lawyer, 
preacher, and legislator, was to show himself an 
excellent soldier. In August, 1861, Gov. Wilham 
Dennison conm^sioned^him lieutenant-colonel in 
the 42nd regiment of Ohio volunteers. The men 
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were his old pupils at Hiram college, whom he had 
persuaded to enlist. Promoted to the command of 
this regiment, he drilled it into military efBciency 
while waiting orders to the front, and in December, 
1861, reported to Gen. Buell, in Louisville, Kj. 
Gen. Buell was so impressed by the soldierly con- 
dition of the regiment that he gave Col. Garfield 
a brigade, and assigned him the difficult task of 
driving the Confederate general Humphrey Mar- 
shall from eastern Kentucky, His confidence was 
such that he allowed the young soldier to lay his 
own plans, though on their success hung the fate 
of Kentucky. The undertakmg itself was difficult. 
Gen. Marshall had 5,000 men, while Garfield had 
but half that number, and must march through 
a state where the majority of the people were hos- 
tile, to attack an enemy strongly intrenched in a 
mountainous country. Garfield, nothing daunted, 
concentrated his little force, and moved it with such 
rapidity, sometimes here and sometimes there, that 
Gen. Marshall, deceived by these feints, and still 
more by false reports, which were skilfully pre- 
pared for him, abandoned his position and many 
supplies at Paintville, and was caught in retreat 
by Garfield, who charged the full force of the 
enemy, and maintained a hand-to-hand fight with 
it for five hours. The enemy had 5,000 men and 
twelve cannon; Garfield had no artillery, and but 
1,100 men. But he held his own until re-enforced 
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by Gens. Granger and Sheldon, when Marshall 
gave way, leaving Garfield the victor at Middle 
Creek, January 10, 1862, one of the most impor- 
tant of the minor battles of the war. Shortly after- 
ward Zollicoffer was defeated and slain by Gen. 
Thomas at Mill Spring, and the Confederates lost 
the state of Kentucky. Coming after the reverses 
at Big Bethel, Bull Run, and the disastrous fail- 
ures in Missouri, Gen. Garfield’s triumph over 
the Confederate forces at Middle Creek had an 
encouraging effect on the entire north. Marshall 
was a graduate of West Point, and had every ad- 
vantage in numbers and position, yet seems to have 
been out-generaled at every point. He was driven 
from two fortified positions, and finally completely 
routed — ^all within a period of less than a fortnight 
in the month of January, 1862. In recognition of 
these services, especially acknowledged by Gen. 
BueU in his General Order No. 40 (January 20, 
1862), President Lincoln promptly made the 
yoimg colonel a brigadier-general, dating his com- 
mission from the battle of Middle Creek. 

During his campaign of the Big Sandy, while 
Garfield was engaged in breaking up some scat- 
tered Confederate encampments, his supplies gave 
out, and he was threatened with starvation. Going 
himself to the Ohio river, he seized a steamer, 
loaded it with provisions, and, on the refusal of 
any pilot to undertake the perilous voyage, because 
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of a freshet that had swelled the river, he stood at 
the helm for forty-eight hours and piloted the 
craft through the dangerous channel. In order 
to surprise Marshall, then intrenched in Cumber- 
land Gap, Garfield marched his soldiers 100 miles 
in four days through a blinding snow-storm. Re- 
turning to Louisville, he found that Gen. Buell 
was away, overtook him at Colmnbia, Tenn., and 
was assigned to the command of the 20th brigade. 
He reached Shiloh in time to take part in the second 
day’s fight, was engaged in all the operations in 
front of Corinth, and in June, 1862, rebuilt the 
bridges on the Memphis and Charleston railroad, 
and exhibited noticeable engineering skill in repair- 
ing the fortifications of Huntsville. The unhealth- 
fulness of the region told upon him, and on July 
30, 1862, under leave of absence, he returned to 
Hiram, where he lay iU for two months. On Sep- 
tember 25, 1862, he went to Washington, and was 
ordered on court-martial duty, and gained such 
reputation in this practice that, on November 25, 
he was assigned to the case of Gkn. Fitz-John 
Porter. In February, 1863, he returned to duty 
under Gen. Rosecrans, then in command of the 
Army of the Cumberland. Rosecrans made him 
his chief -of-staff, with responsibilities beyond those 
usually given to this oflSlce. In this field, Garfield’s 
influence on the campaign in Middle Tennessee 
was most important. One familiar incident shows 
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and justifies the great influence he wielded in its 
counsels. 

Before the battle of Chickamauga (June 24, 
1863) Gen. Rosecrans asked the written opinion 
of seventeen of his generals on the advisability of 
an immediate advance. All others opposed it, but 
Garfield advised it, and his arguments were so con- 
vincing, though pressed without passion or preju- 
dice, that Rosecrans determined to seek an engage- 
ment. Gen. Garfield wrote out all the orders of 
that fateful day (September 19), excepting one — 
and that one was the blunder that lost the day. 
Garfield volunteered to take the news of the defeat 
on the right to Gen. George H. Thomas, who held 
the left of the line. It was a bold ride, under con- 
stant fire, but he reached Thomas and gave the 
information that saved the Army of the Cumber- 
land. For this action he was made a major- 
general, September 19, 1863, promoted for gal- 
lantry on a field that was lost. With a military 
future so bright before him, Garfield, always un- 
selfish, yielded his own ambition to Mr. Lincoln’s 
urgent request, and on December 3, 1863, resigned 
his commission, and hastened to Washington to sit 
in congress, to which he had been chosen fifteen 
months before, as the successor to Joshua R. 
Giddings. In the mean time Thomas had received 
command of the Army of the Cumberland, had 
reorganized it, and had asked Garfield to take 
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command of a division. His inclination was to 
accept and continue the military career, which had 
superior attractions; but he yielded to the repre- 
sentations of the President and Secretary Stanton, 
that he would be more useful in the house of repre- 
sentatives. 

Gen. Garfield was thirty-two years old when he 
entered congress. He found in the house, which 
was to be the theater of his lasting fame, many 
with whom his name was for the next twenty years 
intimately associated. Schuyler Colfax was its 
speaker, and Conkling, Blaine, Washburne, Ste- 
vens, Fenton, Schenck, Henry Winter Davis, 
William B. Allison, and William R. Morrison were 
among its members. His military reputation had 
preceded him, and secured for him a place in the 
committee on military affairs, then the most im- 
portant in congress. His first speech (January 
14 , 1864 ), upon a motion to print extra copies of 
Gen. Rosecrans’ official report, was listened to with 
attention; and, indeed, whenever he spoke upon 
army matters this was the case. But the attention 
was given to the man for the information he pos- 
sessed and imparted rather than to the orator; for 
in effective speech, as in every other matter in 
which Garfield succeeded, he came to excellence 
only by labor and practice. He was soon regarded 
as an authority on military matters, and his opinion 
was sought as an expert, experienced and careful. 
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To these questions he gave all necessary attention, 
but they did not exhaust his capacity. He began 
at this time, and ever afterward continued, a thor- 
ough study of constitutional and financial prob- 
lems, and to aid him in these researches he labored 
to increase his familiarity with the German and 
French languages. In this, his first session, he had 
to stand almost alone in opposition to the bill that 
increased the bounty paid for enlistment. He ad- 
vocated liberal bounties to the veterans that re- 
enlisted, but would use the draft to secure raw 
recruits. History vindicated his judgment. In the 
same session he spoke on the subject of seizure and 
confiscation of rebel property, and on free com- 
merce between the states. On January 13, 1865, he 
discussed exhaustively the constitutional amend- 
ment to abolish slavery. 

In the 39th congress (1865) he was changed, at 
his own request, from the committee on military 
affairs to the ways and means committee, which 
then included Messrs. Morrison, of DlinoiSi Brooks 
and Conkling, of New York, and Allison, of Iowa. 
His reason for choosing this new field was that, the 
war being ended, financial questions would have 
supreme importance, and he wished to have his part 
in their solution. In the 40th congress (1867) he 
was restored to his old committee on military af- 
fairs, and made its chairman. In March, 1866, 
he made his first speech on the question of the 
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pubKc debt, foreshadowing, in the course of his 
remarks, that republican policy which resulted in 
the resumption of specie payment, January 1, 
1879. From this moment until the treasury note 
was worth its face in gold, he never failed, on every 
proper occasion, in the house and out, to discuss 
every phase of the financial question, and to urge 
upon the National conscience the demands of 
financial honor. In May, 1868, he spoke again on 
the currency, dealing a staggering blow to the ad- 
herents of George H. Pendleton, who, under the 
stress of a money panic, were clamoring for the 
government to ^‘make the money-market easier.” 
It may be said that he was at this, as at later times, 
the representative and champion of the soimd- 
money men in congress, and first and last did more 
than anyone else, probably, in settling the issues 
of this momentous question. In 1877 and 1878 he 
was again active in stemming a fresh tide of 
financial fallacies. He treated the matter this time 
with elementary simplicity, and gave in detail rea- 
sons for a hard-money policy, based not so much 
upon opinion and theory as upon the teachings of 
history. 

In the 41st congress a new committee — ^that on 
banking and currency — was created, and Garfield 
was very properly made its chairman. This gave 
him new opportunities to serve the cause in which 
he was heartily enlisted, and no one now seeks to 
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diminish the value of that service. TEe most no- 
ticed and most widely read of these discussions was 
a speech on the National finances, which he de- 
livered in 1878, at Faneuil Hall, Boston* It was 
circulated as a campaign document by thousands, 
and served to win a victory in Massachusetts and 
to subdue for a while the frantic appeals from the 
west for more paper money. He served also on 
the select committee on the census (a tribute to his 
skill in statistics) and on the committee on rules, 
as an appreciation of his practical and thorough 
knowledge of parliamentary law. In the 42d and 
48d congresses he was chairman of the committee 
on appropriations. In the 44th, 45th, and 46th 
congresses (the house being Democratic) he was 
assigned a place on the committee of ways and 
means. In reconstruction times, Garfield was 
earnest and aggressive in opposition to the theories 
advocated by President Johnson. He was a kind 
man, and not lacking in sympathy for those who, 
from mistaken motives, had attempted to sever 
their connection with the Federal Union; but he 
was not a sentimentalist, and had too earnest con- 
victions not to insist that the results won by so 
much treasure and blood should be seemed to the 
victors. An old soldier, he would not see Union 
victories neutralized by evasion of the constitution. 
On these topics no one was his superior in either 
branch of congress, and no opponent, however able. 
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encountered him here without regretting the con- 
test. 

In 1876, Gen. Garfield went to New Orleans, at 
President Grant’s request, in company with Sen- 
ators Sherman and Matthews and other Republi- 
cans, to watch the counting of the Louisiana vote. 
He made a special study of the West Feliciana 
parish case, and embodied his views in a brief but 
significant report. On his return, he made, in 
January, 1877, two notable speeches in the house 
on the duty of congress in a presidential election, 
and claimed that the vice-president had a constitu- 
tional right to count the electoral vote. H^e was 
opposed to an electoral commission; yet, when the 
commission was ordered, Grcn. Garfield was chosen 
by acclamation to fill one of the two seats allotted 
to Republican representatives. His colleague was 
George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts. Garfield dis- 
cussed before the co mmis sion the Florida and 
Louisiana returns, on February 9 and 16, 1877. 
Mr. Blaine left the house in 1877 for the senate, 
and this made Garfield the undisputed leader of 
the Republican party in the house. He was at this 
time its candidate for speaker. 

The struggle began in the second session of the 
45th congress (1879), when the Democratic major- 
ity sought to control the president through the 
appropriations, gave Garfield a fine opportunity 
to display his powers as a leader in opposition. 
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The Democratic members added to two general 
appropriation bills, in the shape of amendments, 
legislation intended to restrain the use of the army 
as a posse to keep the peace at elections, to repeal 
the law authorizing the employment of deputy U. 
S- marshals at the elections of members of con- 
gress, and to relieve jurors in the U, S. courts from 
the obligation of the test oath. The senate, which 
was Republican, refused to concur in these amend- 
ments, and so the session ended. An extra session 
was promptly called, which continued into mid- 
summer. Contemporary criticism claims that, in 
this contest, Gen. Garfield reached, perhaps, the 
climax of his congressional career. A conservative 
man by nature, he revolted at such high-handed 
measures, and in his speech of March 29, 1879, 
characterized them as a “revolution in congress.’’ 
Against this insult to the spirit of the law he pro- 
tested with unwonted vigor. Like Webster in 
1832, he stood the defender of the constitution, 
and his splendid eloquence and resistless logic up- 
held the prerogatives of the executive, and de- 
nounced these attempts by the legislature to pre- 
vent or control elections, however, disguised, as an 
attack upon the constitution. He warned the house 
that its course would end in nullification, and 
protested that its principle was the “revived doc- 
trine of state sovereignty.” (See speeches of 
April 26, June 10 and 11, and Jime 19 and 27, 
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1879. ) The result of it was that the Democrats 
finally voted $44,600,000 of the $45,000,000 of 
appropriations orginally asked — a great party vic- 
tory, to which Gten* Garfield largely contributed. 
His arguments had the more weight because not 
partisan, but supported by a clear analysis and 
statement of the relations between the different 
branches of the government. His last speech to the 
house was made on the appointment of special 
deputy marshals, April 23, 1880. At the same time 
he made a report of the tariff commission, which 
showed that he was still a sincere friend to pro- 
tection. He was already United States senator- 
elect from the state of Ohio, chosen after a 
nomination of singular unanimity, January 13, 

1880. 

Where there is government by party, no leader 
can escape calumny; hence it assailed Garfield with 
great venom. In the presidential canvass of 1872, 
he, with other Republican representatives, was 
charged with having bought stock in the Credit 
Mobilier, sold to them at less than its value to in- 
fluence their action in legislation affecting the 
Union Pacific railroad. A congressional investiga- 
tion, reporting February 13, 1875, seemed to 
establish these facts so far as Garfield was con- 
cerned. He knew nothing of any connection 
between the two companies, much less that the 
Credit Mobilier controlled th^ railway. Garfield 
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denied that he ever owned the stock, and was 
vaguely contradicted by Oakes Ames, who had no 
evidence of his alleged sale of $1,000 worth of the 
stock to Garfield, except a memorandum in his 
diary, which did not agree with Ames’s oral testi- 
mony that he paid Garfield $329 as dividend on the 
stock* Garfield admitted that he had received $300 
in June, 1868, from Ames, but claimed that it was 
a loan, and that he paid it in the winter of 1869. 
It was nowhere claimed that Garfield ever received 
certificate, or receipt, or other dividends, to which, 
if the owner of the stock, he was entitled, or that 
he ever asked for them. The innocence of Gren. 
Garfield was generally recognized, and, after the 
circumstances became known, he was not weakened 
in his district. 

Another investigation in the same congress 
(43d) gave calumny a second opportunity. This 
was the investigation into the conduct of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia. It revealed 
startling frauds in a De Golyer contract, and 
Garfield’s name was found to be in some way con- 
nected with it. The facts, corroborated in an open 
letter by James M. Wilson, chairman of the com- 
mittee, were: In May, 1872, Richard C. Parsons, 
a Cleveland attorney, then marshal of the supreme 
court in Washington, having the interests of the 
patents owned by De Golyer in charge, was called 
away. He brought all his material to Garfield, and 
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asked him to prepare the brief. The brief was 
to show the superiority of the pavement (the sub- 
ject of patent) over forty other kinds, and did not 
otherwise concern the contract or have anything 
to do with its terms. The fraud, as is generally 
understood, was in the contract, not in the quality 
of the pavement. Garfield prepared the brief and 
delivered it to Parsons, but did not himself make 
the argument. Parsons sent Garfield subsequently 
$5,000, which was a part of the fee Parsons had 
received for his own services. As thoughtful peo- 
ple reviewed the case, there was no harsher criticism 
than that suggested by Gen, Garfield’s own lofty 
standard of avoiding even the appearance of evil — 
that he had not shown his -usual prudence in 
avoiding any connection, even the most honest, in 
any way, with any matter that could in any shape 
come in for congressional review. It was the 
unjust charges made in connection with these 
calumnies which sent the iron into his soul, 
and made wounds which he forgave but never 
forgot. 

In June, 1880, the Republican convention to 
nominate a successor to President Hayes was held 
in Chicago, and to it came Garfield, naturally, at 
the head of the Ohio delegation. He sympathized 
heartily with the wish of that delegation to secure 
the nomination for John Sherman, and labored 
loyally for that end. There could be no criticism 
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of his action, nor could there be any just criticism 
of his loyalty to his candidate, except (and that 
he never concealed) that he wished more to defeat 
the nomination of Grant than to secure that of 
Senator Sherman* He believed a third term such 
a calamity that patriotism required the sacrifice of 
all other considerations to prevent it. That view he 
shared with Mr. Blaine, also a candidate in this 
convention, whose instructions to his friends were, 
‘"Defeat a third term first, and then struggle for 
the prize of office afterwards. Success in the one 
case is vital; success in the other is of minor im- 
portance.” On the thirty-third ballot Grant had 
306 votes, the remaining 400 being divided between 
Blaine, Edmunds, and Washbiune. The hope of 
the Grant men or the Blaine men to secure the prize 
faltered, and in the thirty-fourth ballot Wisconsin 
broke the monotony by announcing thirty-six votes 
for James A. Garfield. This put the spark to fuel 
that had been xmconsciously prepared for it by the 
events of the long struggle. In all the proceed- 
ings, peculiar fitness had put Garfield to the front 
as the counsellor and leader of the anti-Grant 
majority, and the exhibition of his splendid qualifi- 
cations won increasing admiration and trust. His 
tact and readiness in casual debate, and the beauty 
and force of the more elaborate effort in which 
he nominated Sherman won the wavering con- 
vention. On the thirty-sixth ballot the delegates 
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broke their ranks and rushed to him . He received 
399 votes, and then his nomination (June 8, 1880) 
was made unanimous, 

Gen. Garfield left the convention before the 
result was announced, and accepted the nomination 
by letter. This was a thoughtful document, and 
acceptable to the Republican voters. Disregarding 
precedent, he spoke in his own behalf in Ohio, New 
York, and other states. He spoke sensibly and 
with great discretion, and his public appearance is 
thought to have increased his popularity. He was 
elected (November 2, 1880) over his competitor, 
Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock, by the votes of 
every northern state except New Jersey, Nevada, 
and California. His inaugural address, March 4, 
1881, was satisfactory to the people generally, and 
his administration began with only one cloud in 
the sky. His cabinet was made up as follows; 
James G. Blaine, of Maine, secretary of state; 
William Windom, of Minnesota, secretary of the 
treasury; Wayne MacVeagh, of Pennsylvania, 
attorney-general; Thomas L. James, of New 
York, postmaster-general; Samuel J. Kirkwood, 
of Iowa, secretary of the interior; Robert T. Lin- 
coln, of Illinois, secretary of war; William H. 
Hunt, of Louisiana, secretary of the navy. There 
was bitter dissension in the party in New York, 
and Garfield gave much consideration to his duty 
in the premises. He was willing to do anything 
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except yield the independence of the executive in 
his own constitutional sphere. He would give to 
the New York senators, Conkling and Platt, more 
than their share of ojEces; but they should not be 
allowed to interfere with or control the presidential 
right of nomination. He made nominations to the 
senate — as many, it is said, as twelve — in that in- 
terest, and then (March 23, 1881) sent in the name 
of William H. Robertson, a leader in the other 
faction, as collector of the port of New York. 
Senator Conkling protested, and then openly re- 
sisted his confirmation. Yielding to him in the 
interest of senatorial courtesy, his Republican col- 
leagues, in caucus. May 2, 1881, agreed to let 
contested nominations lie over practically imtil the 
following December. 

This was a substantial victory for Mr. Conkling; 
but it was promptly met by the president, who, 
a few days afterward (May 5), withdrew all the 
nominations that were pleasing to the New York 
senator. This brought the other senators to terms. 
Mr. Conkling, recognizing defeat, and Mr. Platt 
with him, resigned their ofBces, May 16, 1881. On 
May 18, Collector Robertson was confiLrmed. The 
early summer came, and peace and happiness and 
the growing strength and popularity of his admin- 
istration cheered the heart of its chief. At a mo- 
ment of special exaltation, on the morning of July 
2, 1881, he was shot by a disappointed oflSce-seeker. 
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The avowed object was to promote to the presiden- 
tial chair Vice-President Arthur, who represented 
the Grant or “stalwart” wing of the party. The 
president was setting out on a trip to New Eng- 
land, anticipating especial pleasure in witnessing 
the commencement exercises of his alma mater at 
Williamstown. He was passing through the wait- 
ing room of the Baltimore and Potomac depot, at 
nine o’clock that morning, leaning on the arm of 
Mr. Blaine, when the assassin fired at him with a 
pistol. The first ball passed through his coat- 
sleeve; the second entered by the back, fractured 
a rib, and lodged deep in the body. The president 
was carried to the White House, where, under the 
highest medical skill, and with every comfort that 
money and devotion could bring, he lingered for 
more than ten weeks between life and death. The 
coimtry and the world were moved by the dastardly 
deed; and the fortitude and cheerfulness with 
which the president bore his suffering added to 
the universal grief. Daily bulletins of his condi- 
tion were published in every city in the United 
States and in all the European capitals. Many of 
the crowned heads of Europe sought by telegraphic 
inquiry more particular news, and repeated their 
wishes for his recovery. 

A day of nationial supplication was set apart 
and sacredly observed and the prayers at first 
seemed answered. His physicians were hopeful. 
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and gave expression to their hope. His condition 
seemed to improve; hut when midsummer came, the 
patient failed so perceptibly that a removal was 
hazarded. On September 6, 1881, he was taken 
to Elberon, N. J., by a special train. He bore the 
journey well, and for a while, under the inspiration 
of the invigorating sea-breezes, seemed to rally. 
But on September 15, 1881, symptoms of blood- 
poisoning appeared. He lingered till the 19th, 
when, after a few hours of imconscioxisness, he 
died peacefully. A special train (September 21) 
carried the body to Washington, through a country 
draped with emblems of mourning, and through 
crowds of reverent spectators, to lie in state in the 
rotunda of the capitol two days, September 22 and 
23. The final services held were never surpassed 
in solemnity and dignity, except on February 27, 
1882, when, in the hall of representatives, at the 
request of both houses of congress, his friend, 
James G. Blaine, then secretary of state, delivered 
a memorial address, in the presence of the president 
and the heads of all the great departments of the 
government, so perfect that the criticism of two 
continents was unqualified praise. In a long train, 
crowded with the most illustrious of his coimtry- 
men, which in its passage, day or night, was never 
out of the silent watch of mourning citizens, who 
stood in city, field, and forest, to see it pass, Gar- 
field’s remains were borne to Cleveland and placed 
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(September 26, 1882) in a beautiful cemetery, 
which overlooks the waters of Lake Erie, where an 
imposing monument now marks his last resting- 
place. 

His tragic death assures to Garfield the attention 
of history. It will credit him with great services 
rendered in various fields, and with a character 
formed by a singular union of the best qualities 
— ^industry, perseverance, truthfulness, honesty, 
courage — ^all actiiig as faithful servants to a lofty 
and imselfish ambition. Without genius, which can 
rarely do more than produce extraordinary results 
in one direction, his powers were so many and well- 
trained that he produced excellent results in many. 
If history shall call Garfield great, it will be be- 
cause the development of these powers was so com- 
plete and harmonious. It has no choice but to 
record that, by the wise use of them, he won dis- 
tinction in many fields: a teacher so gifted that 
his students compare him with Arnold of Rugby; 
a soldier, rising by merit in rapid promotion to 
highest rank; a lawyer heard with profit and appro- 
bation in the supreme court; an eloquent orator, 
whose own ardent faith kindled his hearers, speak- 
ing after thorough preparation and with practised 
sldll, but refusing always to win victory by forensic 
trick or device; a party leader, failing in pre- 
eminence only because his moral honesty would not 
let him always represent a party victory as a neces- 
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sity of national well-being. In all these characters 
he was the friend of learning, and would probably 
ask no other epitaph than the tribute of a friend, 
who said that, “among the public men of his era, 
none had higher qualities of statesmanship and 
greater culture than James A. Garfield/’ 

Garfield’s speeches are almost a compendium of 
the political history of the stirring era between 
1864 and 1880. Among those worthy of special 
mention, on account of the importance of the sub- 
jects or the attractive and forcible presentation 
of them, are the following: On the Enrolling and 
calling out of the National Forces (January 25, 
1864) ; on the Reconstruction of the Southern 
States (February, 1866; on Civil-Service Reform, 
in the congress of 1870 and other congresses; on 
the Currency and the Public Faith (April, 1874) ; 
on the Democratic Party and the South (August 
4, 1876), of which a million copies were distributed 
as a campaign document; the speech in opposition 
to the Wood bill, which was framed to break down 
the protective tariff (June 4, 1878) ; the speeches 
on Revolution in Congress (March 4 and April 4, 
1879) ; on Congressional Nullification ( Jime 10, 
1879) ; on Treason at the Polls (June 11, 1879) ; 
and on the Democratic Party and Public Opinion 
(October 11, 1879). Among his speeches in con- 
gress, less political in character, were that on the 
National Bureau of Education ( Jxme 8, 1866) ; a 
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series on Indian Affairs, covering a period of 
several years; one on the Medical and Surgical 
History of the RebeUion (March 2, 1869) ; two on 
the Census (April 6 and December 16, 1879) ; one 
on Civil-Service Reform; many addresses on the 
silver question; and one on National aid to educa- 
tion (February, 1872). He foimd time to make 
frequent orations and addresses before societies 
and gatherings outside of congress. His address 
on College Education, delivered before the literary 
societies of Hiram college (June 14, 1867), is an 
admirable plea for a liberal education, and on a 
subject in which the author was always deeply in- 
terested. On May 30, 1868, he delivered an address 
on the Union Soldiers, at the first memorial service 
held at Arlington, Va. A eulogy of Gen. Thomas, 
delivered before the Army of the Cumberland, 
November 25, 1870, is one of the happiest of his 
oratorical efforts. On the reception by the house 
of the statues of John Winthrop and Samuel 
Adams, he spoke with a great wealth of historical 
allusion, and all his memorial addresses, especially 
those on his predecessor in congress, Joshua R. 
Giddings, Lincoln, and Profs. Morse and Henry, 
are worthy of study. But in all this series nothing 
will live longer than the simple words with which, 
from the balcony of the New York custom-house, 
he calmed the mob frenzied at the news of Lin- 
coln’s death: “Fellow-citizens: Clouds and darkness 
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are around him; His pavilion is dark waters and 
thick clouds; justice and judgment are the estab- 
lishment of his throne; mercy and truth shall go 
before his face! Fellow-citizens! God reigns, and 
the Grovernment at Washington lives,” 

After the death of President Garfield, a popular 
subscription for his widow and children realized 
over $360,000, The income of this fund is to be 
paid to Mrs. Garfield during her life, after which 
the principal is to be divided among the children — 
four sons and a daughter. More than forty of 
Garfield’s speeches in congress have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet-form, as has also his oration on 
the life of Gen. George H. Thomas. A volume 
of brief selections, entitled “Garfield’s Words,” 
was compiled by William R. Balch (Boston, 
1881). His works have been edited by Burke A. 
Hinsdale (2 vols., Boston, 1882). The most com- 
plete life of President Garfield is that by James 
R. Gilmore (New York, 1880). 

A monument to President Garfield, designed by 
John Q. A. Ward, was erected in Washington, 
D. C., by the Society of the Army of the Ciunber- 
land, and dedicated on May 12, 1887. It consists 
of a bronze statue of Garfield, 10% feet high, 
standing on a circular pedestal 18 feet in height, 
with buttresses, on which are three reclining fig- 
ures, representing a student, a warrior, and a 
statesman. The U. S. government gave the site 
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and the granite pedestal, besides contributing to 
the cost of the statues, and furnishing cannon to 
be used in their casting. The unusual attitude of 
the arms is explained by the fact that Gren. Garfield 
was left-handed. 

His wife, Lijcretia Rudolph, bom in Hiram, 
Portage County, Ohio, April 19, 1832, was the 
daughter of a farmer named Mr. Zeb Rudolph. 
She first met her husband when both were students 
at Hiram, and was married ^NTovember 11, 1858, 
in Hudson, Ohio, soon after his accession to the 
presidency of the college. Seven children were 
born to them, of whom five are living. The eldest 
son, Harry Augustus, is president of Williams col- 
lege, Mass., and James Rudolph, a younger 
brother, was secretary of the interior in the Roose- 
velt cabinet. 
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CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR. 

Chester Alan Arthur, twenty-first president 
of the United States, born in Fairfield, Franklin 
County, Vt., October 5, 1830; died in New York 
city, November 18, 1886. His father was Rev. 
William Arthur. His mother was Malvina Stone. 
Her grandfather, Uriah Stone, was a New Hamp- 
shire pioneer, who about 1763 migrated from 
Hampstead to Connecticut river, and made his 
home in Piermont, where he died in 1810, leaving 
twelve children. Her father was George Wash- 
ington Stone. She died January 16, 1869, and her 
husband died October 27, 1875, at Newtonville, N. 
Y. Their children were three sons and six daugh- 
ters, all of whom, except one son and one daughter, 
were living in 1894. Chester A. Arthur, the eldest 
son, prepared for college at Union Village in 
Greenwich, and at Schenectady, and in 1845 he 
entered the sophomore class at Union. While in 
his sophomore year he taught school for a term at 
Schaghticoke, Rensselaer County, and a second 
term at the same place during his last year in col- 
lege. He joined the Psi-Upsilon society, and was 
one of six in a class of one hundred who were 
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elected members of the Phi Beta Kappa society, 
the condition of admission being high scholarship. 
He was graduated at eighteen years of age, in the 
class of 1848. While at college he decided to 
become a lawyer, and after graduation attended 
for several months a law school at Ballston Spa, 
returned to Lansingburg, where his father then 
resided, and continued his legal studies. During 
this period he fitted boys for college, and in 1851 
he was principal of an academy at North Pownal, 
Vt. In 1854, James A. Garfield, then a student 
in Williams college, taught penmanship in this 
academy during his winter vacation. 

In 1853, Arthur, having accumulated a small 
sum of money, decided to go to New York city. 
He there entered the law office of Erastus D. 
Culver as a student, was admitted to the bar during 
the same year, and at once became a member of 
the firm of Culver, Parker & Arthur. Mr. Culver 
had been an anti-slavery member of congress from 
Washington County when Dr. Arthur was pastor 
of the Baptist church in Greenwich in that county. 
Dr. Arthur had also enjoyed the friendship of 
G^errit Smith, who had often been his guest and 
spoken from his pulpit. Together they had taken 
part in the meeting convened at Utica, October 21, 
1835, to form a New York anti-slavery society. 
This meeting was broken up by a committee of 
pro-slavery citizens; but the members repaired to 
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Mr. Smith’s home in Peterborough, and there com- 
pleted the organization. On the same day in Bos- 
ton a women’s anti-slavery society, while, its pres- 
ident was at prayer, was dispersed by a mob, and 
William Lloyd Garrison was dragged through the 
streets with a rope around his body, threatened with 
tar and feathers, and for his protection lodged 
in jail by the mayor. From these early associations 
Arthur naturally formed sentiments of hostility to 
slavery, and he first gave them public expression 
in the Lemmon slave case. 

In 1852 Jonathan Lemmon, a Virginia slave- 
holder, determined to take eight of the slaves of his 
wife, Juliet — one man, two women, and five chil- 
dren — ^to Texas, and brought them by steamer from 
Norfolk to New York, intending to re-ship them 
from New York to Texas. On the petition of 
Louis Napoleon, a free colored man, on November 
6, a writ of habeas corpus was issued by Judge 
Elijah Paine, of the superior court of New York 
city, and after arguments by Mr. Culver and John 
Jay for the slaves, and H. D. Lapaugh and Henry 
L. Clinton for the slave-holder, Judge Paine, on 
November 13, released the slaves on the ground 
that they had been made free by being brought by 
their master into a free state. The decision created 
great excitement at the south, and the legislature 
of Virgiaia directed its attorney-general to appeal 
to the higher courts of New York. The legislature 
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of New York passed a resolution directing its gov- 
ernor to defend the slaves. In December, 1857, 
the supreme court, in which a certiorari had been 
sued out, affirmed Judge Paine’s decision (People 
V, Lemmon, 5 Sandf., 681) , and it was still further 
sustained by the court of appeals at the March 
term, 1860 (Lemmon v. People, 20 N. Y. Rep., 
562) . Arthur,' as a law student, and after his ad- 
mission to the bar, became an earnest advocate for 
the slaves. He went to Albany to secure the inter- 
vention in their behalf of the legislature and the 
governor, and he acted as their counsel in addition 
to attorney-general Ogden Hoffman, E. D Culver, 
Joseph Blunt, and (after Mr. Hoffman’s death) 
William M. Evarts. Charles O’Conor was em- 
ployed as further coimsel for the slave-holder, and 
argued his side before the court of appeals, while 
Mr. Blxmt and Mr. Evarts argued for the slaves. 
Until 1855 the street-car companies of New York 
city excluded colored persons from riding with the 
whites, and made no adequate provision for their 
separate transportation. One Sunday in that year 
a colored woman named Lizzie Jennings, a 
Sabbath-school superintendent, on the way home 
from her school, was ejected from a car on the 
Fourth avenue line. Culver, Parker & Arthur 
brought suit in her behalf against the company in 
the supreme court in Brooklyn, the plaintiff recov- 
ered a judgment, and the right of colored persons 
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to ride in any of the city cars was thus secured. 
The Colored People's Legal Rights Association 
for years celebrated the anniversary of their success 
in this case. 

Mr. Arthur became a Henry Clay whig, and 
cast his first vote in 1852 for Winfield Scott for 
president. He participated in the first republican 
state convention at Saratoga, and took an active 
part in the Fremont campaign of 1856. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1861, Gov. Edwin D. Morgan, who on that 
date entered upon his second term, and between 
whom and Mr. Arthur a warm friendship had 
grown up, appointed him on his staff as engineer- 
in-chief, with the rank of brigadier-general. He 
had previously taken part in the organization of 
the state militia, and had been judge-advocate of 
the second brigade. When the civil war began in 
April, 1861, his active services were required by 
Gov. Morgan, and he became acting quarter- 
master-general, and as such began in New York 
city the work of preparing and forwarding the 
state's quota of troops. In December he was called 
to Albany for consultation concerning the defences 
of New York harbor. On December 24, he sum- 
moned a board of engineers, of which he became 
a member; and on January 18, 1862, he submitted 
an elaborate report on the condition of the national 
forts both on the sea-coast and on the inland bor- 
der of the state. On February 10, 1862, he was 
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appointed inspector-general, with the rank of 
brigadier-general, and in May he inspected the 
New York troops at Fredericksburg and on the 
Chickahominy. In June, 1862, Gov. Morgan or- 
dered his return from the Army of the Potomac, 
and he acted as secretary of the meeting of the 
governors of the loyal states, which was held at 
the Astor House, New York city, June 28. The 
governors advised President Lincoln to call for 
more troops; and on July 1 he called for 300,000 
volunteers. At Gov. Morgan^s request, Gen. 
Arthur resumed his former work, resigned as 
inspector-general, and July 10 was appointed 
quartermaster-general. In his annual report, dated 
January 27, 1863, he said: “Through the single 
office and clothing department of this department 
in the city of New York, from August 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, the space of four months, there were com- 
pletely clothed, umformed, and equipped, supplied 
with camp and garrison equipage, and transported 
from this state to the seat of war, sixty-eight regi- 
ments of infantry, two battalions of calvary, and 
four battalions of artillery.” He went out of office 
December 31, 1862, when Horatio Seymour suc- 
ceeded Gov. Morgan, and his successor, Quarter- 
master-General S. V. Talcott, in his report of De- 
cember 31, 1863, spoke of the previous administra- 
tion as follows: “I found, on entering on the dis- 
charge of my duties, a well-organized system of 
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labor and accountability, for which the state is 
chiefly indebted to my predecessor, Gten. Chester 
A. Arthur, who by his practical good sense and 
unremitting exertion, at a period when everything 
was in confusion, reduced the operations of the 
department to a matured plan, by which large 
amoimts of money were saved to the government, 
and great economy of time secured in carrying out 
the details of the same.” 

Between 1862 and 1872 Gen. Arthur was en- 
gaged in continuous and active law practice — ^in 
partnership with Henry G- Gardner from 1862 till 
1867, then for five years alone, and on January 1, 
1872, he formed the firm of Arthur, Phelps & 
Knevals. He was for a short time counsel for the 
department of assessments and taxes, but resigned 
the place. During all this period he continued to 
take an active interest in politics; was chairman in 
1868 of the central Grant club of New York; and 
became chairman of the executive conunittee of the 
republican state committee in 1879. On November 
20, 1871, he was appointed by President Grant col- 
lector of the port of New York, and assumed the 
oflSice on December 1 ; was nominated to the senate 
December 6, confirmed December 12, and commis- 
sioned for four years December 16. On December 
17, 1875, he was nominated for another term, and 
by the senate confirmed the same day, without 
reference to a committee — courtesy never before 
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extended to an appointee who had not been a sen- 
ator. He was commissioned December 18, and re- 
tained the office until July 11, 1878, making his 
service about six and two thirds years. 

The New York republican state convention, held 
at Syracuse, March 22, 1876, elected delegates to 
the national convention in favor of the nomination 
of Senator Conkhng for president. The friends 
of Mr. Conkling in the state convention were led 
by Alonzo B. Cornell, then naval officer in the New 
York custom-house. A minority, calling them- 
selves reform republicans, and favoring BepLjamin 
H. Bristow for president, were led by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. At the national convention at Cin- 
cinnati, June 14, sixty-nme of the New York del- 
egation, headed by Mr. Cornell, voted for Mr, 
Conkling, and one delegate, Mr. Curtis, voted for 
Mr. Bristow. At the critical seventh ballot, how- 
ever, Mr. Conkling’s name was withdrawn, and 
from New York sisty-one votes were given for 
Rutherford B. Hayes, against nine for James G, 
Blaine; and the former’s nomination was thus se- 
cured. At the New York republican state conven- 
tion to nominate a governor, held at Saratoga, 
August 23, Mr. Cornell and ex-Grov. Morgan were 
candidates, and also William M. Evarts, supported 
by the reform republicans led by Mr. Curtis. Mr. 
Cornell’s name was withdrawn, and Gov. Morgan 
was nominated. In the close state and presidential 
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canvass that ensued, Messrs. Arthur and Cornell 
made greater exertions to carry New York for the 
republicans than they had ever made in any other 
campaign ; and subsequently Gen. Arthur’s activity 
in connection with the contested countings in the 
southern states was of vital importance. Never- 
theless, President Hayes, in making up his cabinet, 
selected Mr. Evarts as his secretary of state, and 
determined to remove Messrs. Arthur and Cornell, 
and to transfer the power and patronage of their 
offices to the use of a minority faction in the repub- 
lican party. 

The president had, however, in his inaugural of 
March 5, 1877, declared in favor of civil service 
reform — change in the system of appointment 
itself ; a reform that shall be thorough, radical, and 
complete; that the officer should be secure in his 
tenure so long as his personal character remained 
untarnished, and the performance of his duties sat- 
isfactory.” In his letter of acceptance of July 8, 
1876, he had used the same words, and added: “If 
elected, I shall conduct the administration of the 
government upon these principles, and all constitu- 
tional powers vested m the executive will be em- 
ployed to establish this reform.” It became neces- 
sary, therefore, before removing Arthur and Cor- 
nell, that some foimdation should be laid for a 
claun that the custom-house was not well adminis- 
tered. A series of investigations was thereupon 
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instituted. The Jay commission was appointed 
April 14, 1877, and during the ensuing summer 
made four reports criticising the management of 
the custom-house. In September, Sec. Sherman 
requested the collector to resign, accompanying the 
request with the offer of a foreign mission. The 
newspapers of the previous day announced that at 
a cabinet meeting it had been determined to remove 
the collector. The latter declined to resign, and 
the investigations were continued by commissions 
and special agents. To the reports of the Jay com- 
mission Collector Arthur replied in detail, in a let- 
ter to Sec. Sherman, dated November 23. On De- 
cember 6, Theodore Roosevelt was nominated to 
the senate for collector, and L. Bradford Prince 
for naval officer; but they were rejected December 
12, and no other nominations were made, although 
the senate remained in session for more than six 
months. On July 11, 1878, after its adjournment, 
Messrs. Arthur and Cornell were suspended from 
office, and Edwin A. Merritt was designated as 
collector, and Silas W. Burt as naval officer, and 
they took possession of the offices. Their nomina- 
tions were sent to the senate December 8, 1878. On 
January 15, 1879, Sec. Sherman communicated to 
the senate a full statement -of the causes that led 
to these suspensions, mainly criticisms of the man- 
agement of the custom-house, closing with the 
declaration that the restoration of the suspended 
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oflScers would create discord and contention, be un- 
just to the president, and personally embarrassing 
to the secretary, and saying that, as Collector Ar- 
thur's term of service would expire December 17, 
1879, his restoration would be temporary, as the 
president would send in another name, or suspend 
him again after the adjournment of the senate. 

On January 21, 1879, Collector Arthur, in a let- 
ter to Senator ConkHng, chairman of the com- 
mittee on^commerce, before which the nominations 
were pending, made an elaborate reply to Sec. 
Sherman's criticisms, completely demonstrating the 
honesty and efficiency with which the custom-house 
had been managed, and the good faith with which 
the policy and instructions of the president had 
been carried out. A fair summary of the merits 
of the ostensible issue is contained in Collector 
Arthur’s letter of November 23, 1877, from which 
the following extract is taken: “The essential ele- 
ments of a correct civil service I understand to be : 
first, permanence in office, which of course prevents 
removals except for cause; second, promotion from 
the lower to the higher grades, based upon good 
conduct and efficiency; third, prompt and thorough 
investigation of all complaints, and prompt pun- 
ishment of all misconduct. In this respect I chal- 
lenge comparison with any department of the gov- 
ernment under the present, or under any past, 
national administration, I am prepared to demon- 
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strate the truth of this statement on any fair in- 
vestigation.” In a table appended to this letter 
Collector Arthur showed that during the six years 
he had managed the office the yearly percentage of 
removals for all causes had been only 2H per cent, 
as against an annual average of 28 per cent, under 
his three immediate predecessors, and an annual 
average of about 24 per cent, since 1857, when Col- 
lector Schell took office. Out of 928 persons who 
held office when he became collector, on December 
1, 1871, there were 531 still in office on May 1, 1877, 
having been retained during his entire term. In 
making promotions, the uniform practice was to 
advance men from the lower to the higher grades, 
and all the appointments except two, to the one hun- 
dred positions of $2,000 salary, or over, were made 
in this method. The expense of collecting the reve- 
nue was also kept low; it had been, under his prede- 
cessors, between 1857 and 1861, 59/100 of one per 
cent, of the receipts; between 1861 and 1864, 87/ 
100; in 1864 and 1865, 130/100; between 1866 and 
1869, 74/100; in 1869 and 1870, 85/100; in 1870 
and 1871, 60/100; and under him, from 1871 to 
1877, it was 62/100 of one per cent. The mfluence 
of the administration, however, was sufficient to se- 
cure the confirmation of Mr. Merritt and Mr. Burt 
on February 3, 1879, and the controversy was re- 
mitted to the republicans of New York for their 
opinion. Mr. Cornell was nominated for governor 
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of New York September 3, 1879, and elected on 
November 4 ; and Mr. Arthur was considered a can- 
didate for U. S. senator for the term to begin 
March 4, 1881. 

On retiring from the office of collector, Gen. 
Arthur resumed law practice with the firm of 
Arthur, Phelps, Elnevals & Ransom. But he con- 
tinued to be active in politics, and, in 1880, advo- 
cated the nomination of Gen. Grant to succeed 
President Hayes. He was a delegate at large to 
the Chicago convention, which met June 2, and dur- 
ing the heated preliminary contest before the repub- 
lican national committee, which threatened to result 
in the organization of two independent conventions, 
he conducted for his own side the conferences with 
the controlling anti-third term delegates relative to 
the choice of a temporary presiding officer, and the 
arrangement of the preliminary roll of delegates in 
the cases to be contested in the convention. The 
result of the conferences was an agreement by 
which aU danger was avoided, and when, upon the 
opening of the convention, an attempt was made, in 
consequence of a misunderstanding on the part of 
certain Grant delegates, to violate this agreement, 
he resolutely adhered to it, and insisted upon and 
secured its observance. After the nomination, Jime 
10, of Gen. Garfield for president, by a combination 
of the anti-third term delegates, a general desire 
rose in the convention to nominate for vice-presi- 
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dent some advocate of Grant and a resident of New 
York state. The New York delegation at once 
indicated their preference for Gen. Arthur, and 
before the roll-call began the foregone conclusion 
was evident; he received 468 votes against 283 for 
aU others, and the nomination was made unani- 
mous. In his letter of acceptance of July 5, 1880, 
he emphasized the right and the paramount duty 
of the nation to protect the colored citizens, who 
were enfranchised as a result of the southern re- 
bellion, in the full enjoyment of their civil and 
political rights, including honesty and order, and 
excluding fraud and force, in popular elections. 
He also approved such reforms in the public serv- 
ice as would base original appointments to office 
upon ascertained fitness, fill positions of responsi- 
bility by the promotion of worthy and efficient 
officers, and make the tenure of office stable, while 
not allowing the acceptance of public office to im- 
pair the liberty or diminish the responsibility of 
the citizen. He also advocated a sound currency, 
popular education, such changes in tariff and tax- 
ation as would "‘relieve any overburdened industry 
or dass, and enable our manufacturers and artisans 
^o compete successfully with those of other lands,’^ 
national works of internal improvement, and the 
development of our water-courses and harbors 
wherever required by the general interests of com- 
merce. During the canvass he remained chairman 
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of the New York repubhcan state committee. The 
result was a plurality for Garfield and Arthur of 
21,000 in the state, against a plurality of 32,000 
in 1876 for Tilden and Hendricks, the democratic 
candidates. 

Vice-President Arthur took the oath of office 
March 4, 1881, and presided over the extra session 
of the senate that then began, which continued until 
May 20. The senate contained 37 republicans and 
37 democrats, while senators Mahone, of Virginia, 
and Davis, of Illinois, who were rated as independ- 
ents, generally voted, the former with the repub- 
licans and the latter with the democrats, thus mak- 
ing a tie, and giving the vice-president the right 
to cast the controUing vote, which he several times 
had occasion to exercise. The session was exciting, 
and was prolonged by the efforts of the republicans 
to elect their nominees for secretary and sergeant- 
at-arms, against dilatory tactics employed by the 
democrats, and by the controversy over President 
Garfield’s nomination, on March 23, for collector 
of the port of New York, of William H. Robert- 
son, who had been the leader of the New York 
anti-third term delegates at the Chicago conven- 
tion, During this controversy the vice-president 
supported Senators Conkling and Platt in their 
opposition to the confirmation. On March 28 he 
headed a remonstrance, signed also by the senators 
and by Postmaster-General James, addressed to 
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the president, condemning the appointment, and 
asking that the nomination be withdrawn. When 
the two senators hastily resigned and made their 
unsuccessful contest for a re-election by the legis- 
lature of New York, then in session at Albany, 
he exerted himself actively in their behalf during 
May and June. 

President Garfield was shot July 2, 1881, and 
died September 19. His cabinet announced his 
death to the vice-president, then in New York, and, 
at their suggestion, he took the oath as president 
on the 20th, at his residence, 123 Lexington avenue, 
before Judge John R, Brady, of the New York 
supreme court. On the 22d the oath was formally 
administered again in the vice-president’s room in 
the Capitol at Washington by Chief -Justice Waite, 
and President Arthur delivered the following 
inaugural address : “For the fourth time in the his- 
tory of the republic its chief magistrate has been 
removed by death. All hearts are filled with grief 
and horror at the hideous crime which has darkened 
our land; and the memory of the murdered presi- 
dent, his protracted sufferings, his xmyielding for- 
titude, the example and achievements of his life, 
and the pathos of his death, will forever illumine 
the pages of our history. For the fourth time the 
officer elected by the people and ordained by the 
constitution to fill a vacancy so created is called to 
assume the executive chair. The wisdom of our 
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fathers, the foreseeing even the most dire possibil- 
ities, made sure that the government should never 
be imperilled because of the xmcertainty of human 
life. Men may die, but the fabrics of oux free in- 
stitutions remain unshaken. No higher or more 
assuring proof could exist of the strength and per- 
manence of popular government than the fact that, 
though the chosen of the people be struck down, 
his constitutional successor is peacefully installed 
without shock or stram, except the sorrow which 
mourns the bereavement. 

""AJl the noble aspirations of my lamented prede- 
cessor which found expression in his life, the meas- 
ures devised and suggested during his brief admin- 
istration to correct abuses and enforce economy, 
to advance prosperity and promote the general 
welfare, to insure domestic security and maiutain 
friendly and honorable relations with the nations 
of the earth, will be garnered in the hearts of the. 
people, and it will be my earnest endeavor to profit 
and to see that the nation shall profit by his ex- 
ample and experience. Prosperity blesses our 
country, our fiscal policy is fixed by law, is well 
grounded and generally approved. No threaten- 
ing issue mars our foreign intercourse, and the wis- 
dom, integrity, and thrift of our people may be 
trusted to continue undisturbed the present assured 
career of peace, tranquillity, and welfare. The 
gloom and anxiety which have enshrouded the 
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country must make repose especially welcome now. 
No demand for speedy legislation has been heard; 
no adequate occasion is apparent for an unusual 
session of congress. The constitution defines the 
functions and powers of the executive as clearly 
as those of either of the other two departments of 
the government, and he must answer for the just 
exercise of the discretion it permits and the per- 
formance of the duties it imposes. Summoned to 
these high duties and responsibilities, and pro- 
foxmdly conscious of their magnitude and gravity, 
I assume the trust imposed by the constitution, re- 
lying for aid on Divine guidance and the virtue, 
patriotism, and intelligence of the American peo- 
ple.” 

He also on the same day appointed Monday, 
September 26, as a day of mourning for the late 
president. On September 23 he issued a proclam- 
ation convening the senate in extraordinary session, 
to meet October 10, in order that a president pro 
tern, of that body might be elected. The members 
of the cabinet were requested to retain their places 
until the regular meeting of congress in December, 
and did remain until their successors were ap- 
pointed, except Sec. Windom, who, desiring to be- 
come a candidate for senator from Minnesota, re- 
signed from the treasury October 24. Edwin D. 
Morgan was nominated and confirmed secretary of 
the treasury, but declined the appointment; and 
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Charles J. Folger, of New York, was then nomi- 
nated and confirmed, was commissioned October 27, 
and qualified November 14. He died in office Sep- 
tember 4, 1884, The other members of the cabinet 
of President Arthirr, and the dates of their com- 
missions, were as follows: State department, Fred- 
erick T. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, December 
12, 1881; treasury, Walter Q. Gresham, of In- 
diana, September 24, 1884; Hugh McCulloch, of 
Maryland, October 28, 1884 ; war, Robert T. Lin- 
coIq, of Illinois, March 5, 1881 (retained from 
Garfield’s cabinet) ; navy, William E. Chandler, 
of New Hampshire, April 12, 1882; interior, 
Henry M. Teller, of Colorado, April 6, 1882; 
attorney-general, Benjamin H. Brewster, of Penn- 
sylvania, December 19, 1881; postmaster-general, 
Timothy O. Howe, of Wisconsin, December 20, 
1881 (died in office, March 25, 1883) ; Walter Q. 
Gresham, April 3, 1883; Frank Hatton, of Iowa, 
October 14, 1884. Messrs. Frelinghuysen, McCul- 
loch, Lincoln, Chandler, Teller, Brewster, and 
Hatton remained in office until the end of the pres- 
idential term. 

The prominent events of President Arthur’s ad- 
ministration, including his most important recom- 
mendations to congress, may be here summarized: 
Shortly after his accession to the presidency he 
participated in the dedication of the monument 
erected at Yorktown, Va., to commemorate the sur- 
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render of Lord Cornwallis at that place, October 
19, 1781* Representatives of our French allies and 
of the German participants were present. At the 
close of the celebration the president felicitously 
directed a salute to be fired in honor of the British 
flag, “in recognition of the friendly relations so 
long and so happily subsisting between Great 
Britain and the United States, in the trust and con- 
fidence of peace and good-will between the two 
countries for all the centuries to come, and es- 
pecially as a mark of the profound respect enter- 
tained by the American people for the illustrious 
sovereign and gracious lady who sits upon the 
British throne."' On November 29, 1881, ail invita- 
tion was extended to all the independent countries 
of North and South America to participate in a 
peace congress, to be convened at Washington 
November 22, 1882. The president, in a special 
message, April 18, 1882, asked the opinion of con- 
gress as to the expediency of the project. No re- 
sponse being elicited, he concluded, August 9, 1882, 
to postpone indefinitely the proposed convocation, 
believing that so important a step should not be 
taken without the express authority of congress; 
or while three of the nations to be invited were at 
war; or stiU, again, until a program should have 
been prepared explicitly indicating the objects and 
limiting the powers of the congress. Efforts were 
made, however, to strengthen the relations of the 
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United States with the other American national- 
ities. Representations were made by the adminis- 
tration with a view to bringing to a close the devas- 
tating war between Chili and the allied states 
of Peru and Bolivia. Its friendly counsel was 
ofFered in aid of the settlement of the disputed 
boundary-line between Mexico and Guatemala, and 
was probably influential in averting a war between 
those countries. 

On July 29, 1882, a convention was made with 
Mexico for relocating the boimdary between that 
comitry and the United States from the Rio 
Grande to the Pacific, and on the same day an 
agreement was also effected permitting the armed 
forces of either country to cross the frontier in 
pursuit of hostile Indians. A series of reciprocal 
commercial treaties with the countries of America 
to foster an unhampered movement of trade was 
recommended. Such a treaty was made with Mex- 
ico, January 20, 1883, Gen. U. S. Grant and Wil- 
liam H. Trescott being the U. S. commissioners, 
and was ratified by the senate March 11, 1884. 
Similar treaties were made with Santo Domingo 
December 4, 1884; and November 18, 1884, with 
Spain, relative to the trade of Cuba and Porto 
Rico; both of which, before action by the senate, 
were withdrawn by President Cleveland, who, in 
his message of December 8, 1885, pronounced them 
inexpedient. In connection with conunercial treaties 
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President Arthur advised the establishment of a 
monetary union of the American countries to se- 
cure the adoption of a uniform currency basis, and 
as a step toward the general remonetization of sil- 
ver. Provision for increased and improved con- 
sular representation in the Central American states 
was urged, and the recommendation was accepted 
and acted upon by congress. A Central and South 
American commission was appointed, under the act 
of congress of July 7, 1884, and proceeded on its 
mission, guided by instructions containing a state- 
ment of the general policy of the government for 
enlarging its commercial intercourse with Amer- 
ican states. 

Reports from the commission were submitted to 
congress in a message of February 13, 1885. Ne- 
gotiations were conducted with the republic of 
Colombia for the purpose of renewing and 
strengthening the obligations of the United States 
as the sole guarantor of the integrity of Colombian 
territory, and of the neutrality of any interoceanic 
canal to be constructed across the isthmus of Pan- 
ama. By correspondence upon this subject, car- 
ried on with the British government, it was shown 
that the provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
of April 19, 1850, can not be urged, and do not 
continue in force in justification of interference by 
any European power with the right of the United 
States to exercise exclusive control over any route 
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of isthmus transit, in accordance with the spirit and 
purpose of the so-called ‘‘Monroe doctrine,” As 
the best and most practicable means of securing a 
canal, and at the same time protecting the para- 
mount interests of the United States, a treaty was 
made with the republic of Nicaragua, December 1, 
1884, which authorized the United States to con- 
struct a canal, railway, and telegraph line across 
Nicaraguan territory by way of San Juan river 
and Lake Nicaragua. This treaty was rejected by 
the senate, but a motion was made to reconsider 
the vote- Before final action had been taken it was 
withdrawn, March 12, 1885, by President Cleve- 
land, who withheld it from re-submission to the 
senate, and in his message of December 8, 1885, 
expressed his unwillingness to assert for the United 
States any claim of paramount privilege of owner- 
ship or control of any canal across the isthmus. 
Satisfaction was obtained from Spain of the old 
claim on account of the “Masonic,” an American 
vessel, which had been seized at Manila unjustly, 
and under circumstances of peculiar severity. 
From the same government was also secured a 
recognition of the conclusiveness of the judgments 
of the U, S. courts naturalizing citizens of Spanish 
nativity. 

From the British government a full recognition 
of the rights and immimities of naturalized Amer- 
ican citizens of Irish origin was obtained, all 
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such that were under arrest in England or Ireland, 
as suspects, were liberated. Notice was given to 
England, under the joint resolution of congress of 
March 3, 1883, of the termination of the fishery 
clauses of the treaty of Washington. A complete 
scheme for reorganizing the extra-territorial juris- 
diction of American consuls in China and Japan, 
and another for reorganizing the whole consular 
service, were submitted to congress. The former 
recommendation was adopted by the senate. The 
balance of the Japanese indemnity fund was re- 
turned to Japan by act of February 22, 1883, and 
the balance of the Chinese fund to China by act 
of March 3, 1885. A bill that was passed by con- 
gress prohibiting the immigration of Chinese la- 
borers for a term of twenty years was vetoed, April 
4, 1882, as being a violation of the treaty of 1880 
witii China, which permitted the limitation or sus- 
pension of imm igration, but forbade its absolute 
prohibition. The veto was sustained and a modified 
bill, suspending immigration for ten years, was 
passed May 6, 1882, which received executive ap- 
proval, and also an amendatory act of July 5, 
1884. Outstanding claims with China were settled, 
and additional regulations of the opium traffic es- 
tablished. Friendly and commercial intercourse 
wiih Corea was opened under the most favorable 
auspices, in pursuance of the treaty negotiated on 
May 22, 1882, through the agency of Com. R. W. 
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Shufeldt, U. S. N. The friendly offices of the 
United States were extended to Liberia in aid of 
a settlement, favorable to that republic, of the dis- 
pute concerning its boundary-line, with the British 
possession of Sierra Leone. 

The flag of the international association of the 
Congo was, on April 22 , 1884 , recognized first by 
the United States. A commercial agent was ap- 
pointed to visit the Congo basin, and the govern- 
ment was represented at an international confer- 
ence at Berlin, called by the emperor of Grermany, 
for the promotion of trade and the establishment 
of commercial rights in the Congo region. The 
renewal of the reciprocity treaty with Hawaii was 
advised. Remonstrances were addressed to Russia 
against any proscriptive treatment of the Hebrew 
race in that country. The international prime mer- 
idian of Greenwich was established as the result 
of a conference of nations, initiated by the U. S. 
government, and held at Washington, October 1 
to November 1 , 1884 . In response to the appeal 
of Cardinal John McCloskey, of New York, the 
Italian government, on March 4 , 1884 , was urged 
to exempt from the sale of the property of the 
propaganda the American college in Rome, estab- 
lished mainly by contributions from the United 
States, and in consequence of this interposition the 
college was saved from sale and virtual confisca- 
tion. On August 3 , 1882 , a law was passed for 
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returning convicts to Europe, and on February 26, 
1885, importation of contract-laborers was for- 
bidden. 

The suspension of the coinage of standard silver 
dollars, and the redemption of the trade dollars, 
were repeatedly recommended. The repeal of the 
stamp taxes on matches, proprietary articles, 
playing cards, bank checks and drafts, and of the 
tax on surplus bank capital and deposits, was rec- 
ommended. These taxes were repealed by act of 
congress of March 3, 1883 ; and by executive order 
of June 25, 1883, the number of internal revenue 
collection districts was reduced from 126 to 83. The 
tax on tobacco was reduced by the same act of con- 
gress; and in his last annual message, of December 
5, 1884, the president advised the repeal of all in- 
ternal revenue taxes except those on distilled spirits 
and fermented liquors. Congress was advised to 
undertake the revision of the tariff, but “without 
the abandonment of the policy of so discriminating 
in the adjustment of details as to afford aid and 
protection to American labor.” The course advised 
was the organization of a tariff commission, which 
was authorized by act of congress of May 15, 1882. 
The report of the commission submitted to con- 
gress December 4 was made the basis of the tariff 
revision act of March 3, 1883. On July 12, 1882, 
an act became a law enabling the national banks, 
which were then completing their twenty-year 
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terms, to extend their corporate existence. Over- 
due five per cent, bonds to the amoimt of $469,- 
651,050 and six per cent, bonds to the amount of 
$203,573,750, were continued (except about $56,- 
000,000 which were paid) at the rate of 3^ per 
cent, interest. The interest-bearing public debt 
was reduced $478,785,950, and the annual interest 
charge $29,831,880 during the presidential term. 
On July 1, 1882, “An act to regulate the carriage 
of passengers by sea” was vetoed because not cor- 
rectly or accurately phrased, although the object 
was admitted to be meritorious and philanthropic. 
A modified bill passed congress, and was approved 
August 2. The attention of congress was fre- 
quently called to the decline of the American mer- 
chant marine, and legislation was recommended for 
its restoration, and the construction and main- 
tenance of ocean steamships under the U. S. flag. 
In compliance with these recommendations, the fol- 
lowing laws were enacted: June 26, 1884, an act 
to remove certain bmdens from American ship- 
ping; July 5, 1884, an act creating a bureau of 
navigation, under charge of a commissioner, in the 
treasury department; and March 3, 1885, an 
amendment to the postal appropriation bill appro- 
priating $800,000 for contracting with American 
steamship lines for the transportation of foreign 
mails. Reasonable national regulation of the rail- 
ways of the coimtry was favored, and the opinion 
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was expressed that congress should protect the peo- 
ple at large in their inter-state traffic against acts 
of injustice that the state governments might be 
powerless to prevent. 

The attention of congress was often called to the 
necessity of modern provisions for coast defence. 
By special message of April 11, 1884, an annual 
appropriation of $1,500,000 for the armament of 
fortifications was recommended. In the last an- 
nual message an expenditure of $60,000,000, one 
tenth to be appropriated annually, was recom- 
mended. In consequence, the fortifications board 
was created by act of March 3, 1885, which made 
an elaborate report to the 49th congress, recom- 
mending a complete system of coast defence at an 
ultimate cost estimated at $126,377,800. The gun- 
foundry board, consisting of army and navy of- 
ficers, appointed imder the act of March 3, 1883, 
visited Europe and made full reports, advising 
large contracts for terms of years with American 
manufacturers to produce the steel necessary for 
heavy cannon, and recommending the establish- 
ment of one army and one navy gun factory for 
the fabrication of modem ordnance. This plan 
was commended to congress in a special message 
March 26, 1884, and in the above-mentioned mes- 
sage of April 11; also in the annual message of 
that year. In the annual message of 1881 the im- 
provement of ‘Mississippi river was recommended. 
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On April 17, 1882, by special message, congress 
was urged to provide for “closing existing gaps in 
levees,” and to adopt a system for the permanent 
improvement of the navigation of the river and for 
the security of the valley. Special messages on 
this subject were also sent January 8 and April 2, 
1884. Appropriations were made of $8,500,000 
for permanent work; and in 1882 of $350,000, and 
in 1884 of over $150,000, for the relief of the suf- 
ferers from floods, the amount in the latter year 
being the balance left from $500,000 appropriated 
on account of the floods in the Ohio. These relief 
appropriations were expended imder the personal 
supervision of the secretary of war. 

On August 1, 1882, the president vetoed a river- 
and-harbor bill making appropriations of $18,743,- 
875, on the ground that the amount greatly ex- 
ceeded “the needs of the country” for the then cur- 
rent fiscal year, and because it contained “appro- 
priations for purposes not for the common defence 
or general welfare,” which did not “promote com- 
merce among the states, but were, on the contrary, 
entirely for the benefit of the particular localities” 
where it was “proposed to make the improve- 
ments.” The bill, on August 2, passed congress 
over the veto by 122 yeas to 59 nays in the house, 
and 41 yeas to 16 nays in the senate. In connection 
with this subject it was suggested to congress, in 
the annual messages of 1882, 1883, and 1884, that 
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it would be wise to adopt a constitutional amend- 
ment allowing the president to veto in part only 
any bill appropriating moneys. A special message 
of January 8, 1884, commended to congress, as a 
matter of great public interest, the cession to the 
United States of the Illinois and Michigan canal 
in order to secure the construction of the Hennepin 
canal to connect Lake Michigan by way of Illinois 
river with the Mississippi. Unlawful intrusions 
of armed settlers into the Indian territory for the 
purpose of locating upon lands set apart for the 
Indians were prevented, or the intruders were ex- 
pelled by the army. On July 2, 1884, the president 
vetoed the bill to restore to the army and place on 
the retired list Maj.-Gen. Fitz-John Porter, who, 
on the sentence of a court-martial, approved by 
President Lincoln January 27, 1863, had been dis- 
missed for disobedience of orders to march to at- 
tack the enemy in his front during the second battle 
of Bull Run. The reasons assigned for the veto 
were, (1) that the congress had no right “to impose 
upon the president the duty of nominating or ap- 
pointing to office any particular individual of its 
own selection,” and (2) that the bill was in effect 
an annulment of a final judgment of a court of 
last resort, after the lapse of many years, and on 
insufficient evidence. The veto was over-ruled in 
the house by 168 yeas to 78 nays, but was sustained 
in the senate by 27 to 27. 
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A new naval poKcy was adopted prescribing a 
reduction in the number of oflScers, the elimination 
of drunkards, great strictness and impartiality in 
discipline, the discontinuance of extensive repairs 
of old wooden ships, the diminution of navy-yard 
expenses, and the beginning of the construction of 
a new navy of modern steel ships and guns accord- 
ing to the plans of a skilful naval advisory board. 
The jfirst of such vessels, the cruisers “Chicago,” 
“Boston,” and “Atlanta,” and a steel despatch- 
boat, ‘T)olphin,” with their armaments, were de- 
signed in this country and built in American work- 
shops. The gun foundry board referred to above 
was originated, and its reports were printed with 
that of the department for 1884. A special mes- 
sage of March 26, 1884, urged continued progress 
in the reconstruction of the navy, the granting of 
authority for at least three additional steel cruisers 
and four gun-boats, and the finishing of the four 
double-turreted monitors. Two cruisers and two 
gun-boats were authorized by the act of March 3, 
1885. An Arctic expedition, consisting of the 
steam whalers “Thetis” and “Bear,” together with 
the ship “Alert,” given by the British admiralty, 
was fitted out and despatched imder the command 
of Commander Wmfield Scott Schley for the relief 
of Lieut. A. W. Greely, of the U. S, army, who 
with his party had been engaged smce 1881 in 
scientific exploration at Lady Franklin bay, in 
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Grinnell Land; and that officer and the few other 
survivors were rescued at Cape Sabine June 22, 

1884. On recommendation the president, an 
act of congress was passed directing the immediate 
return of the “Alert” to the English government. 

The reduction of letter postage from three to 
two cents a half ounce was recommended, and was 
effected by the act of March 3, 1883; the imit of 
weight was on March 3, 1885, made one ounce, 
instead of a half ounce ; the rate of transient news- 
papers and periodicals was reduced, Jxme 9, 1884, 
to one cent for four ounces, and the rate on similar 
matter, when sent by the publisher or from a news 
agency to actual subscribers or to other news 
agents, including sample copies, was on March 8, 

1885, reduced to one cent a pound. The fast-mail 
and free-delivery systems were largely extended; 
and also, on March 3, 1883, the money-order sys- 
tem. Special letter deliveries were established 
March 3, 1885. The star service at the west was 
increased at reduced cost. The foreign mail service 
was improved, the appropriation of $800,000, al- 
ready alluded to, was made, and various postal con- 
ventions were negotiated. 

Recommendations were made for the revision of 
the laws fixing the fees of jurors and witnesses, 
and for prescribing by salaries the compensation 
of district attorneys and marshals. The prosecu- 
tion of persons charged with frauds in connection 
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with the star-route mail service was pressed with 
vigor (the attorney-general appearing in person 
at the principal trial), and resulted in completely 
breaking up the viqious and corrupt practices that 
had previously flourished in connection with that 
service. Two vacancies on the bench of the su-' 
preme court were filled — one on the death of 
Nathan Clifford, of Maine, by Horace Gray, of 
Massachusetts, commissioned on December 20, 

1881. For the vacancy occasioned by the retire- 
ment of Ward Hunt, of New York, Roscoe ConE- 
ling was nominated February 24, 1882, and he was 
confirmed by the senate; but on March 3 he de- 
clined the office, and Samuel Blatchford, of New 
York, was appointed and commissioned March 28, 

1882. 

Measures were recommended for breaking up 
tribal relations of the Indians by allotting to them 
land in severalty, and by extending to them the 
laws applicable to other citizens; and liberal appro- 
priations for the education of Indian children were 
advised. Peace with all the tribes was preserved 
during the whole term of administration. Strin-> 
gent legislation against polygamy in Utah was rec- 
ommended, and under the law enacted March 22, 
1882, many polygamists were indicted, convicted, 
and punished. The Utah commission, to aid in the 
better government of the territory, was appointed 
under the same act. The final recommendation of 
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the president in his messages of 1883 and 1884 was 
that congress should assume the entire political 
control of the territory, and govern it through com- 
missioners. Legislation was urged for the preser- 
vation of the valuable forests remaining upon the 
public domain. National aid to education was also 
urged, preferably through setting apart the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands. 

A law for the adjudication of the French spolia- 
tion claims was passed January 20, 1885, and prep- 
aration was made for carrying it into effect. Con- 
gress was urged in every annual message to pass 
laws establishing safe and certain methods of as- 
certaining the result of a presidential election, and 
fully providing for all cases of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability of the president, or any 
officer acting as such. In view of certain decisions 
of the supreme court, additional legislation was 
urged in the annual message of 1883 to supple- 
ment and enforce the 14th amendment to the con- 
stitution in its special purpose to insure to members 
of the colored race the full enjoyment of civil and 
political rights. The subject of reform in the 
methods of the public service, which had been dis- 
cussed by the president in his letter of November 
23, 1877, while collector, to Sec. Sherman, and in 
his letter of July 15, 1880, accepting the nomina- 
tion for vice-president, was fully treated in all his 
annual messages, and in special messages of Feb- 
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ruary 29, 1884, and February 11, 1885. The ^‘act 
to regulate and improve the civil service of the 
United States’’ was passed January 16, 1883, and 
under it a series of rules was established by the 
president, and the law and rules at all times re- 
ceived his unqualified support, and that of the 
heads of the several departments. The final distri- 
bution of the moneys derived from the Grcneva 
award among meritorious sufiFerers on account of 
the rebel cruisers fitted out or harbored in British 
ports was provided for by act of June 5, 1882. In 
the annual message of 1884 a suitable pension to 
Gen. Grant was recommended, and, upon his an- 
nouncement that he would not accept a pension, a 
special message of February 3, 1885, urged the 
passage of a bill creating the office of general of 
the army on the retired list, to enable the president 
in his discretion to appoint Gen. Grant. Such a 
bill was passed March 3, 1885, and the president 
on that day made the nomination, and it was con- 
firmed in open session amid demonstrations of ap- 
proval, in a crowded senate-chamber, a few minutes 
before the expiration of the session. 

The president attended, as the guest of the city 
of Boston, the celebration of the Webster His- 
torical society at Marshfield, Mass., and made brief 
addresses in Faneuil Hall, October 11, 1882, and 
at Marshfield, October 13. He recommended the 
Southern Exposition at Louisville, Ky., by a letter 
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of June 9, 1883, attended its opening, and deliv- 
ered an address on August 2. He aided in many 
ways the World's Industrial and Cotton Centen- 
nial Exposition at New Orieans ; and on December 
16, 1884, in an address sent by telegraph from the 
executive mansion in Washington, he opened the 
exposition, and set in motion the machinery by the 
electric current. On September 25, 1883, he was 
present at the unveiling of the Burnside monu- 
ment at Bristol, R. I. On November 26, 1883, he 
attended the unveiling of the statue of Washing- 
ton on the steps of the sub-treasury building in 
New York city; and February 21, 1885, he made 
an address at the dedication, at the national cap- 
ital, of the Washington monument, which had been 
completed during his term. 

President Arthm’s name was presented to the 
republican presidential convention that met at 
Chicago June 3, 1884, by delegates from New 
York, Pennsylvania, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and Louisiana. On the first ballot he received 278 
votes against 540 for all others, 276 on the second, 
274 on the third, and 207 on the fourth, which re- 
sulted in the nomination of James G. Blaine. He 
at once telegraphed to Mr. Blaine, “As the candi- 
date of the republican party you will have my ear- 
nest and cordial support,” and in the canvass which 
ensued he rendered all pbssible assistance to the 
republican cause and candidates. The national 
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convention, in its resolutions, declared that '‘in the 
administration of President Arthur we recognize 
a wise, conservative, and patriotic policy, under 
which the country has been blessed with remark- 
able prosperity, and we believe his eminent services 
are entitled to and will receive the hearty approval 
of every citizen,” The conventions in all the states 
had also unanimously passed resolutions commend- 
atory of the administration. 

‘Mr. Arthur married, October 29, 1859, EUen 
Lewis Herndon, of Fredericksburg, Va., who died 
January 12, 1880, leaving two children, Chester 
Alan Arthur, bom July 25, 1865, and Ellen Hern- 
don Airthur, bom November 21, 1871. Their first 
child, William L. H, Airthur, was bom December 
10, 1860, and died July 8, 1863. Mrs. Arthur was 
the daughter of Commander William Lewis Hern- 
don, of the United States navy, who, in 1851-’52, 
explored the Amazon river under orders of the 
government. He perished in a terrific gale at sea, 
September 12, 1857, on the way from Havana to 
New York, while in command of the merchant- 
steamer "Central America.” 

In person, Mr. Arthur was tall, large, well- 
proportioned, and of distinguished presence. His 
manners were always affable. He was genial in 
domestic and social life, and warmly beloved by 
his personal friends. He conducted his official in- 
tercourse with unvarying courtesy, and dispensed 
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the liberal hospitalities of the executive mansion 
vdth ease and dignity, and in such a way as to meet 
universal commendation from citizens and for- 
eigners alike. He had a full and strong mind, lit- 
erary taste and culture, a retentive memory, and 
was apt in illustration by analogy and anecdote. 
He reasoned coolly and logically, and was never 
one-sided. The style of his state papers is simple 
and direct. He was eminently conscientious, wise, 
and just in purpose and act as a public official; had 
always the courage to follow his deliberate convic- 
tions, and remained unmoved by importunity or 
attack. He succeeded to the presidency under pe- 
culiarly distressing circumstances. The factional 
feeling in the republican party, which the year be- 
fore had resulted in the nomination of Gen. Gar- 
field for president as the representative of one fac- 
tion, and of himself for vice-president as the repre- 
sentative of the other, had measmably subsided 
during the canvass and the following winter, only 
to break out anew immediately after the inaugura- 
tion of the new administration, and a fierce con- 
troversy was raging when the assassination of 
President Garfield convulsed the nation and cre- 
ated the gravest apprehensions. Cruel misjudg- 
ments were formed and expressed by men who 
would now hesitate to admit them. The long weeks 
of alternating hope and fear that preceded the 
president’s death left the public mind perturbed 
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and restless. Doubt and uneasiness were every- 
where apparent. 

The delicacy and discretion displayed by the 
vice-president had compelled approval, but had not 
served wholly to disarm prejudice, and when he 
took the murdered president’s place the whole peo- 
ple were in a state of tense and anxious expect- 
ancy, of which, doubtless, he was most painfully 
conscious. All fears, however, were speedily and 
happily dispelled. The new president’s inaugural 
was explicit, judicious, and reassuring, and his 
purpose not to administer his high office in the 
spirit of former faction, although by it he lost some 
friendships, did much toward healing the dissen- 
sions within the dominant party. His conservative 
administration of the government commanded uni- 
versal confidence, preserved public order and pro- 
moted business activity. If his conduct of affairs 
be criticised as lacking aggressiveness, it may con- 
fidently be replied that aggressiveness would have 
been unfortimate, if not disastrous. Rarely has 
there been a time when an indiscreet president 
could have wrought more mischief. It was not a 
time for showy exploits of brilliant experimenta- 
tion. Above all else, the people needed rest from 
the strain and excitement into which the assassina- 
tion of their president had plunged them. The 
course chosen by President Arthur was the wisest 
and most desirable that was possible. If appar- 
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ently negative in itself, it was positive, far-reach- 
ing, and most salutary in its results. The service 
which at this crisis in public affairs he thus ren- 
dered to the country must be accounted the great- 
est of his personal achievements, and the most im- 
portant result of his administration. As such, it 
should be placed in its true light before the reader 
of the future; and in this spirit, for the purpose 
of historical accuracy only, it is here given the 
prominence it deserves. His administration, con- 
sidered as a whole, was responsive to every national 
demand, and stands in all its departments substan- 
tially without assault or criticism. 

The ex-president died suddenly, of apoplexy, at 
his residence, No. 123 Lexington avenue, New 
York, Thursday morning, November 18, 1886. 
The funeral exercises were held on the following 
Monday, at the Church of the Heavenly Rest.* 
President Cleveland and his cabinet, Chief -Justice 
Waite, ex-President Hayes, James G. Blaine, 
Gens. Sherman, Sheridan, and Schofield, and the 
surviving members of President Arthur^s cabinet, 
were present. On the same day a special train 
conveyed his remains to Albany, N. Y., where they 

•Arthur was an Episcopalian, as were Washington, Madison, 
Monroe, William Hcniy Harrison, Tyler, and Taylor; Buchanan, 
Lincoln, Johnson, Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, and Wilson, Pres- 
byterians; Polk, Grant, and Hayes, Methodists; John Adams and 
his son, Fillmore, and Taft, Unitarians; Jefferson was eu::cused of 
being an atheist; Van Buren and Roosevelt, Dutch Reformed; and 
Garfield was a preacher of the Church of the DiscipIes.^EDXTOE. 
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were placed by the side of his wife in the family 
burial place in Rural cemetery. In June, 1889, a 
monument was erected over his grave. It is a pol- 
ished granite sarcophagus, and on one side stands 
a beautiful bronze figure of Sorrow. 

Mary Arthur McEuEtOY, born in Greenwich, 
Washington Coxmty, N. Y., in 1842. She is the 
youngest child of the Rev. William Arthur and 
the sister of Chester A. Arthur. Her education 
was completed in Troy, at the seminary of which 
Mrs. Emma Willard was principal. In 1861 she 
married John E. McElroy, of Albany, and since 
that event she has resided in that city. During the 
administration of her brother she made her home 
in Washington in the winter season, and dispensed 
the hospitalities of the White House with rare so- 
cial tact, the place being one for which she was 
peculiarly fitted by her personal character and pre- 
vious associations. 
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BY 

William E. Russell 




GROVER CLEVELAND 

Gboyer Cleveland, twenty-second president of 
the United States, was bom in Caldwell, Essex 
County, New Jersey, March 18, 1837. On the 
paternal side he is of English origin. Moses Cleve- 
land emigrated from Ipswich, county of Suffolk, 
England, in 1635, and settled at Woburn, Mass., 
where he died in 1701. His grandson was Aaron, 
whose son, Aaron, was great-great-grandfather of 
Grover. The second Aaron’s grandson, WiUiam, 
was a silversmith and watchmaker at Norwich, 
Conn. His son, Richard Falley Cleveland, was 
graduated at Yale in 1824, was ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry in 1829, and in the same year 
married Anne Neal, daughter of a Baltimore mer- 
chant of Irish birth. These two were the parents 
of Grover Cleveland. The Presbyterian parson- 
age at Caldwell, where Mr. Cleveland was born, 
was first occupied by the Rev. Stephen Grover, in 
whose honor the boy was named; but the first name 
was early dropped, and he has been known as 
Grover Cleveland. When he was four years old 
his father accepted a caH to Fayetteville, near 
Syracuse, N. Y., where the son had an academy 
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schooling, and afterward was a clerk in a country 
store. The removal of the family to Clinton, 
Oneida County, gave Grover additional educa- 
tional advantages in the academy there. In his sev- 
enteenth year he became a clerk and aii assistant 
teacher in the New York institution for the blind 
in New Y ork city, in which his elder brother, Wil- 
liam, an alumnus of Hamilton college, now a Pres- 
byterian clergyman at Forest Port, N. Y., was then 
a teacher. In 1855 Grover left Holland Patent, in 
Oneida county, where his mother then resided, to 
go to the west in search of employment. On his 
way he stopped at Black Rock, now a part of Buf- 
falo, where his uncle, Lewis F. Allen, induced him 
to remain and aid him in the compilation of a vol- 
ume of the “American Herd-Book,” receiving for 
six weeks’ service $60. 

He afterward assisted in the preparation of sev- 
eral other volumes of this work, and the preface 
to the fifth volume (1861) acknowledges his serv- 
ices. In August, 1855, he secured a place as clerk 
and copyist for the law firm of Rogers, Bowen & 
Rogers, in Buffalo, began to read Blackstone, and 
in the autumn of that year was receiving four dol- 
lars a week for his work. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1859, but for three years longer he remained 
with the firm that first employed him, acting as 
managing clerk at a salary of $600, soon advanced 
to $1,000, a part of which he devoted to the support 
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of his widowed mother, who died in 1882. He was 
appointed assistant district attorney of Erie county 
J anuary 1, 1863, and held the office for three years. 
At this time strenuous eJBPorts were being made to 
bring the civil war to a close. Two of Cleveland’s 
brothers were in the army, and his mother and sis- 
ters were dependent largely upon him for support. 
Unable to erdist, he borrowed money to send a sub- 
stitute, and it was not tiU long after the war that 
he was able to repay the loan. In 1865, at the age 
of twenty-eight, he was the democratic candidate 
for district attorney, but was defeated by the re- 
publican candidate, his intimate friend, Lyman K. 
Bass. He then became a law partner of Isaac V. 
Vanderpool, and in 1869 became a member of the 
firm of Lanning, Cleveland & Folsom. He con- 
tinued a successful practice till 1870, when he was 
elected sheriff of Erie county. At the expiration 
of his three-years’ term he formed a law partner- 
ship with his personal friend and political an- 
tagonist, Lyman K. Bass, the firm being Bass, 
Cleveland & Bissell, and, after the forced retire- 
ment from failing health of Mr. Bass, Cleveland 
& Bissell. The firm was prosperous, and Cleveland 
attained high rank as a lawyer, noted for the sim- 
plicity and directness of his logic and expression 
and thorough mastery of his cases. 

In the autunm of 1881 he was nominated demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor of Buffalo, and was 
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elected by a majority of 3,530, the largest ever 
given to a candidate in that city. In the same elec- 
tion the republican state ticket was carried in Buf- 
falo by an average majority of over 1,600; but 
Cleveland had a partial republican, independent, 
and “reform” movement support. He entered upon 
the office, January, 1, 1882. He soon became 
known as the “veto mayor,” using that prerogative 
fearlessly in checking unwise, illegal, or extrava- 
gant expenditure of the public money, and enforc- 
ing strict compliance with the requirements of the 
state constitution and the city charter. By veto- 
ing extravagant appropriations he saved the city 
nearly $1,000,000 in the first six months of his ad- 
ministration. He opposed giving $500 of the tax- 
payers’ money to the Firemen’s benevolent society, 
on the groimd that such appropriation was not per- 
missible under the terms of the state constitution 
and the charter of the city. He vetoed a resolution 
diverting $500 from the Fourth-of-July appropri- 
ation to the observance of Memorial day for the 
same reason, and immediately subscribed one tenth 
of the sum wanted for the purpose. His admir- 
able, impartial, and courageous administration won 
tributes to his integrity and ability from the pi^ss 
and the people irrespective of party. 

On the second day of the democratic state 
vention at Syracuse, September 22, 1882,^ the 
third ballot, by a vote of 211 out of 382/ Grover 
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Cleveland was nominated for governor, in opposi- 
tion to Charles J. Folger, then secretary of the U- 
S. treasury, nominated for the same office three 
days before by the republican state convention at 
Saratoga, In his letter accepting this nomination 
Mr. Cleveland wrote: “Public officers are the ser- 
vants and agents of the people, to execute the laws 
which the people have made, and within the limits 
of a constitution which they have established. . . . 
We may, I think, reduce to quite simple elements 
the duty which public servants owe, by constantly 
bearing in mind that they are put in place to pro- 
tect the rights of the people, to answer their needs 
as they arise, and to expend for their benefit the 
money drawn from them by taxation.” 

In the canvass that followed, Cleveland had the 
advantage of a united democratic party, and in ad- 
dition the support of the entire independent press 
of the state. The election in November was the 
most remarkable in the political annals of New 
York. Both gubernatorial candidates were men of 
character and of unimpeachable public record. 
Judge Folger had honorably filled high state and 
federal offices. But there was a wide-spread dis- 
affection in the republican ranks largely due to the 
belief that the nomination of Folger (nowise ob- 
noxious in itself) was accomplished by means of 
improper and fraudulent practices in the nominat- 
ing convention and by the interference of the fed- 
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eral administration. What were called the ‘'half- 
breeds” largely stayed away from the polls, and in 
a total vote of 918,894 Cleveland received a plural- 
ity of 192,854 over Folger, and a majority over all, 
including greenback, prohibition, and scattering, of 
151,742. He entered upon his oiBce, January 1, 
1883, in the words of his inaugural address, “fully 
appreciating his relations to the people, and deter- 
mined to serve them faithfully and well.” With 
very limited private means. Gov. Cleveland lived 
upon and within his oflBlcial salary, simply and un- 
ostentatiously, keeping no carriage, and daily walk- 
ing to and from his duties at the capitol. 

Among the salient acts of his administration 
were his approval of a bill to submit to the people 
a proposition to abolish contract labor in the pris- 
ons, which they adopted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority; his veto of a bill that permitted wide lati- 
tude in the investments of savings banks ; and the 
veto of a similar bill allowing like latitude in the 
investment of securities of fire insurance compa- 
nies. He vetoed a bill that was a bold effort to es- 
tablish a monopoly by limiting the right to con- 
struct certain street railways to companies hereto- 
fore organized, to the exclusion of such as should 
hereafter obtain the consent of property-owners 
and local authorities. His much-criticised veto of 
the “five-cent-fare” bill, which proposed to reduce 
the rates of fare on the elevated roads in New York 
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city from ten cents to five cents for all hours in the 
day, was simply and solely because he considered 
the enactment illegal and a breach of the plighted 
faith of the state. The general railroad law of 
1850 provides for an examination by state officers 
into the earnings of railroads before the rates of 
fare can be reduced, and as this imperative condi- 
tion had not been complied with previous to the 
passage of the bill he vetoed it. He vetoed the 
Buffalo fire department bill because he believed its 
provisions would prevent the “economical and effi- 
cient administration of an important department in 
a large city,” and subject it to partisan and per- 
sonal influences. In the second year of his admin- 
istration he approved the bill enacting important 
reforms in the appointment and administration of 
certain local offices in New York city. His state 
administration was only an expansion of the funda- 
mental principles that controlled his official action 
while mayor of Buffalo. Its integrity, ability, and 
success made him a prominent candidate for presi- 
dent. 

The democratic national convention met at Chi- 
cago, July 8, 1884. Three days were devoted to 
organization, platform, and speeches in favor of 
candidates. In the evening of July 10 a vote was 
taken, in which, out of 820 votes, Grover Cleveland 
received 892. A two-thirds vote (557) was neces- 
sary to a nomination. On the following morning, 
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in the first ballot, Cleveland received 683 votes, and, 
on motion of Thomas A. Hendricks (subsequently 
nominated for the vice-presidency), the vote was 
made \manimous. He was officially notified of his 
nomination by the convention committee at Albany, 
July 29, and made a modest response, promising* 
soon to signify in a more formal manner his ac- 
ceptance of the nomination, which he did by letter 
on August 18, 1884. In it he said, among other 
things: 

‘'When an election to office shall be the selection 
by the voters of one of their number to assume for 
a time a public trust, instead of his dedication to 
the profession of politics; when the holders of the 
ballot, quickened by a sense of duty, shall avenge 
truth betrayed and pledges broken, and when the 
suflTrage shall be altogether free and uncomipted, 
the full realization of a government by the people 
will be at hand. And of the means to this end, not 
one would, in my judgment, be more effective 
than an amendment to the constitution disqualify- 
ing the president from re-election. . . . 

“A true American sentiment recognizes the dig- 
nity of labor, and the fact that honor lies in honest 
toil. Contented labor is an element of national 
prosperity. Ability to work constitutes the capital 
and the wage of labor, the income of a vast nmn- 
ber of our population, and this interest should be 
jealously protected. Our working-men are not 
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asking unreasonable indulgence, but, as intelligent 
and manly citizens, they seek the same consideration 
which those demand who have other interests at 
stake. They should receive their full share of the 
care and attention of those who make and execute 
the laws, to the end that the wants and needs of 
the employers and the employed shall alike be sub- 
served, and the prosperity of the country, the com- 
mon heritage of both, be advanced. As related to 
this subject, while we should not discourage the im- 
migration of those who come to acknowledge al- 
legiance to our government, and add to our citizen 
population, yet, as a means of protection to our 
working-men, a dijfferent rule should prevail con- 
cerning those who, if they come or are brought to 
our land, do not intend to become Americans, but 
will injuriously compete with those justly entitled 
to our field of labor. . . . 

‘Tn a free country the curtailment of the abso- 
lute rights of the individual should only be such as 
is essential to the peace and good order of the com-, 
munity. The limit between the proper subjects of 
governmental control, and those which can be more 
fittingly left to the moral sense and self-imposed 
.restraint of the citizen, should be carefully kept in 
view. Thus, laws tmnecessarily interfering with 
the habits and customs of any of our people which 
are not offensive to the moral sentiments of the 
civilized world, and which are consistent with good 
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citizenship and the public welfare, are unwise and 
vexatious. The, commerce of a nation to a great 
extent determines its supremacy. Cheap and easy 
transportation should therefore he liberally fos- 
tered. Within the limits of the constitution, the 
general government should so improve and protect 
its natural water-ways as will enable the producers 
of the country to reach a profitable market. . . . 
If I should be called to the chief magistracy of the 
nation by the suffrages of my fellow-citizens, I 
will assume the duties of that high office with a sol- 
emn determination to dedicate every effort to the 
country’s good, and with a humble reliance upon 
the favor and support of the Supreme Being, who 
I believe will always bless honest human endeavor 
in the conscientious discharge of public duty.” 

The canvass that followed was more remarkable 
for the discussion of the personal characters and 
qualifications of the candidates than for the promi- 
nent presentation of political issues. In the elec- 
tion (November 4) four candidates were in the 
field, viz.; Grover Cleveland, of New York, demo- 
cratic; James G. Blaine, of Maine, republican; 
Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, labor and 
greenback; John P. St. John, of Kansas, prohibi- 
tion. The total popular vote was 10,067,610, di- 
vided as follows: Cleveland, 4,874,986; Blaine, 
4,851,981; Butler, 175,370; St. John, 150,369; 
blank, defective, and scattering, 14,904. Of the 
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401 electoral votes, Cleveland received 219, and 
Blaine 182, 

In December the executive committee of the Na- 
tional civil service reform league addressed a letter 
to President-elect Cleveland, commending to his 
care the interests of civil-service reform. In his 
reply, dated December 25, he declared that “a prac- 
tical reform in the civil service was demanded”; 
that to it he was pledged by his “conception of true 
democratic faith and public duty,” as well as by his 
past utterances. He added: “There is a class of 
government positions which are not within the let- 
ter of the civil-service statute, but which are so dis- 
connected with the policy of an administration that 
the removal therefrom of present incumbents, in 
my opinion, should not be made during the terms 
for which they were appointed, solely on partisan 
grounds, and for the purpose of putting in their 
places those who are in political accord with the 
appointing power. But many now holding such 
positions have forfeited all just claim to retention, 
because they have used their places for party pur- 
poses in disregard of their duty to the people, and 
because, instead of being decent public servants, 
they have proved themselves ojffensive partisans, 
and unscrupulous manipulators of local party man- 
agement. The lessons of the past should be un- 
learned, and such officials, as well as their succes- 
sors, should be taught that efficiency, fitness, and 
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devotion to public duty are the conditions of their 
continuance in public place, and that the quiet and 
xmobtrusive exercise of individual political rights is 
the reasonable measure of their party service. . . . 
Selections for office not embraced within the civil- 
service rules will be based upon sufficient inquiry 
as to fitness, instituted by those charged with that 
duty, rather than upon persistent importunity or 
self-solicited recommendations on behalf of candi- 
dates for appointment.” 

When the New York legislature assembled, Jan- 
uary 6, 1885, Mr. Cleveland resigned the governor- 
ship of the state. On February 27 was published 
a letter of the president-elect in answer to one 
signed by several members of Congress, in which 
he indicated his opposition to an increased coinage 
of silver, and suggested a suspension of the pur- 
chase and coinage of that metal as a measure of 
safety, in order to prevent a financial crisis and the 
ultimate expulsion of gold by silver. His inau- 
gural address was written during the ten days pre- 
vious to his setting out for Washington. On 
March 4! he went to the capital in company with 
President Arthur, and after the usual preliminaries 
had been completed he delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress from the eastern steps of the capitol, in the 
presence of a vast concourse. At its conclusion the 
oath of office was administered by Chief -Justice 
Waite. He then reviewed from the White House 
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the inaugural parade, a procession numbering 
more than 100,000 men. In the address he urged 
the people of all parties to lay aside political ani- 
mosities in order to sustain the government. He 
declared his approval of the Monroe doctrine as a 
guide in foreign relations, of strict economy in the 
administration of the finances, of the protection of 
the Indians and their elevation to citizenship, of 
the security of the freedmen in their rights, and of 
the la^s against Mormon polygamy and the impor- 
tation of a servile class of foreign laborers. In re- 
spect to appointments to oflSice he said that the peo- 
ple demand the application of business principles 
to public aflFairs, and also that the people have a 
right to protection from the incompetency of pub- 
lic employes, who hold their places solely as a re- 
ward for partisan service, and those who worthily 
seek public employment have a right to insist that 
merit and competency shall be recognized, instead 
of party subserviency or the surrender of honest 
political belief. 

On the following day he sent to the senate the 
nominations for his cabinet ofiScers as follows; 
Secretary of state, Thomas F. Bayard, of Dela- 
ware; secretary of the treasury, Daniel Manning, 
of New York; secretary of war, William C. Endi- 
cott, of Massachusetts; secretary of the navy, 
William C. Whitney, of New York; postmaster- 
general, William F. Vilas, of Wisconsin; attorney- 
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general, Augustus H. Garland, of Arkansas; sec- 
retary of the interior, Lucius Q. C. Lamar, of Mis- 
sissippi. The nominations were promptly con- 
firmed. On March 12, 1885, President Cleveland 
withdrew from the senate, which met in extra ses- 
sion to take action on appointments and other busi- 
ness connected with the new administration, the 
Spanish reciprocity and Nicaragua canal treaties, 
in order that they might be considered by the new 
executive. On March 13 he issued a proclamation 
announcing the intention of the government to re- 
move from the Oklahoma country, in Indian terri- 
tory, the white intruders who sought to settle there, 
which was done shortly afterward by a detachment 
of soldiers. By his refusal at once to remove cer- 
tain oflScials for the purpose of putting in their 
place members of his own party he came into con- 
flict with many influential men, who advocated the 
speedy removal of republican office-holders and the 
appointment of democrats, in order to strengthen 
the party as a political organization. At the same 
time the republicans and some of the civil-service 
reformers complained of other appointments as not 
being in accord with the professions of the presi- 
dent. ‘‘Offensive partisanship” was declared by 
the president to be a ground for removal, and nu- 
merous republican functionaries were displaced 
under that rule, while the term became a common 
phrase in political nomenclature. When disturb- 
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ances threatened to break out between the Chey- 
ennes and the Arapahoes in Indian territory, Gen. 
Sheridan, at the request of the president, visited 
that country in order to study the cause of the 
troubles. He reported that the threatened out- 
break was the result of the occupation of Indian 
lands by cattle-owners who leased vast areas from 
the Indians at a merely nominal rental. The legal 
officers of the government decided that these leases 
were contrary to law and invalid. The president 
thereupon issued a proclamation warning all cattle 
companies and ranchmen to remove their herds 
from Indian territory within forty days, and en- 
forced the order, notwithstanding their strenuous 
objection. 

In his message at the opening of the first session 
of the 49th congress on December 8, 1885, Presi- 
dent Cleveland recommended increased appropri- 
ations for the consular and diplomatic service, the 
abolition of duties on works of art, the reduction 
of the tariff on necessaries of life, the suspension 
of compulsory silver coinage, the improvement of 
the navy, the appointment of six general Indian 
commissioners, reform in the laws under which 
titles to the public lands are required from the gov- 
ernment, more stringent laws for the suppression 
of polygamy in Utah, an act to prohibit the immi- 
gration of Mormons, the extension of the principle 
of civil-service reform, and an increase in the sal- 
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aries of the commissioners, and the passage of a 
law to determine the order of presidential succes- 
sion in the event of a vacancy. The senate, sitting 
in secret session for the consideration of the presi- 
dent’s appointments, called for the papers on file 
in the departments relating to the causes for which 
certain oflScers had been removed. Upon the re- 
fusal of the president to submit the documents to 
their inspection, a dispute ensued, and threats were 
uttered by republican senators that no appoint- 
ments should be confirmed unless their right to in- 
spect papers on the official files was conceded. On 
March 1, 1886, he sent a long message to the sen- 
ate, in which he took the ground that under the con- 
stitution the right of removal or suspension from 
office lay entirely within the power and discretion 
of the president; that sections of the tenure-of- 
office act requiring him to report to the senate rea- 
sons for suspending officers had been repealed; and 
that the papers that the senate demanded to see 
were not official, but were of a personal and private 
nature. Eventually most of the appointments of 
the president were ratified. During the first fiscal 
year of his administration the proportion of post- 
masters throughout the country removed or sus- 
pended was but little larger than had often fol- 
lowed a change of administration in the same politi- 
cal party. 

In his second annual message he called the atten- 
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tion of congress to the large excess of the revenues 
of the country beyond the needs of government, 
and urged such a reduction as would release to the 
people the increasing and unnecessary sui^plus of 
national income, by such an amendment of the rev- 
enue laws as would cheapen the price of the neces- 
saries of life and give freer entrance to such im- 
ported materials as could be manufactured by 
American labor into marketable commodities. He 
recommended the erection of coast defences on 
land, and the construction of modern ships of war 
for the navy; argued for the civilization of the In- 
dians by the dissolution of tribal relations, the set- 
tlement of their reservations in severalty, and the 
correction of abuses in the disposition of the public 
lands. He urged the adoption of liberal general 
pension laws to meet all possible cases, and pro- 
tested against legislation for a favored few, as an 
injustice to the many who were equally deserving. 

He approved a bill to regulate the questions aris- 
ing between the railroads and the people, and ap- 
pointed an interstate commerce commission under 
its provisions. A number of bills providing for the 
erection of public buildings in various parts of the 
country were vetoed, on the ground that they were 
not required by the public business; and while he 
approved 186 private pension bills, he vetoed 42 
for various reasons ; some being covered by general 
laws, others were to his mind unworthy and f raudu- 
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lent and others were not so favorable to the claimant 
as the general laws already passed- A dependent 
pension hill, permitting a pension of $12 per month 
to all soldiers and sailors who served in the war 
for the Union, upon the ground of service and 
present disability alone, whether incurred in the 
service or since, was vetoed, on the ground that a 
sufficient time had not elapsed since the war to jus- 
tify a general service pension; that its terms were 
too uncertain and yielding to insure its just and 
impartial execution; that the honest soldiers of the 
country would prefer not to be regarded as objects 
of charity, as was proposed; and that its enactment 
would put a wholly uncalled-for and enormous an- 
nual burden upon the coxmtry for very many years 
to come. The veto was sustained. Vetoing an ap- 
propriation for the distribution of seeds to drought- 
stricken coimties of Texas, he said: 

“I can find no warrant for such an appropri- 
ation in the constitution; and I do not believe that 
the power and duty of the general government 
ought to be extended to the relief of individual 
suffering which in no manner properly related to 
the public service or benefit. A prevalent tendency 
to disregard the limited mission of this power and 
duty should, I think, be steadfastly resisted, to 
the end that the lesson should be constantly en- 
forced that, though the people support the govern- 
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ment, the government should not support the peo- 
ple.” 

As he had done while governor, so now as presi- 
dent, Mr. Cleveland exercised the veto power with 
great freedom. This was particularly true during 
the session of congress which ended August 5, 
1886, when of 987 bills wliich passed both houses 
he vetoed 115. 

In October, 1886, accompanied by Mrs. Cleve- 
land and several personal friends, the president 
made a tour of the west and south in response to 
invitations from those sections, which involved 
about 5,000 miles of railroad travel and occupied 
three weeks. He %vas enthusiastically received by 
the people, and made speeches at Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, At- 
lanta, and other cities. In December, 1887, depart- 
ing from custom, he devoted his annual message to 
the presentation of a single subject, namely, the 
reduction of the tarilBF. He advocated a radical 
modification of the existing policy by the adoption 
of a law framed with a view to the ultimate estab- 
lishment of the principles of free trade. The re- 
publicans immediately took up the issue thus pre- 
sented, and the question at once became a predomi- 
nant issue of the canvass. Cleveland was unani- 
mously renominated by the national democratic con- 
vention in St. Louis, on Jime 5, 1888. The ejfforts 
of both parties were directed chiefly to the doubtful 
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states of Indiana, New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut. Cleveland carried all the southern 
states, and in the north New J ersey and Connecti- 
cut, while of the doubtful states Gen. Harrison 
received the votes of New York and Indiana. Of 
the electoral votes Harrison received 233, Cleve- 
land 168. The popular vote for Cleveland num- 
bered 5,540,329, that for Harrison 5,439,853, 

At the close of his administration, on March 4, 
1889, Mr. Cleveland retired to New York city, 
where he re-entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession. As a private citizen he continued to exert 
a powerful influence upon his party and public 
sentiment by frequent expression of his opinions 
on important public questions. These expressions 
were always based upon an implicit belief that the 
integrity and justice of the people would not tol- 
erate demagogism, but demanded of any leader 
the truth fearlessly spoken. Conscious of a strong 
public demand that he should again be the demo- 
cratic candidate for president, and of the personal 
‘ consequence to him of his every word and act, he 
constantly stated his views with the courage and 
candor which had characterized his whole public 
life. A notable instance of this was his famous 
letter of February 10, 1891, addressed to a public 
meeting in New York city, which had been called 
to protest against a bill then pending in congress 
for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. There 
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was grave danger that the bill would be enacted. 
Behind it was a strong public sentiment, including 
probably a majority in congress of his own party. 
His opposition insured, it was believed, the failure 
of the bill, but also of all chance for his renomina- 
tion. Yet impelled by a sense of public duty which 
would not consider personal consequences, he de- 
clared his belief "‘that the greatest peril would be in- 
vited by the adoption of the scheme’’; and he de- 
nounced “the dangerous and reckless experiment of 
free, unlimited, and independent silver coinage.” 
The bill was defeated. Notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion and predictions of many leaders of his party, 
the demand for his renomination steadily increased. 
The great cause of tarijBF reform, which as presi- 
dent he had championed and which had carried the 
country in the elections of 1890, was evidently to 
be the principal issue in the campaign of 1892, 
and he was the natural and logical leader. At the 
national democratic convention which met in Chi- 
cago, June 22, 1892, he was nominated on the 
first ballot, receiving more than two-thirds of the 
votes of the convention, though bitterly and unani- 
mously opposed by the delegation from his own 
state. In his speech of acceptance delivered to a 
great audience in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, and later in his formal letter of acceptance 
of September 26, 1892, he emphasized the need of 
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tariff reform, and made it the leading issue be- 
tween the parties. In his letter he said: 

"‘Tariff reform is still our purpose. Though we 
oppose the theory that tariff laws may be passed 
having for their object the granting of discrimi- 
nating and imfair governmental aid to private ven- 
tures, we wage no exterminating war against any 
American interests. We believe a readjustment 
can be accomphshed, in accordance with the princi- 
ples we profess, without disaster or demolition. 
We beheve that the advantages of freer raw ma- 
terial should be accorded to our manufacturers, 
and we contemplate a fair and careful distribution 
of necessary tariff burdens, rather than the pre- 
cipitation of free trade.’’ 

He denoimced “the attempt of the opponents of 
democracy to interfere with and control the suf- 
frage of the states through federal agencies” as 
“a design, which no explanation can mitigate, to 
reverse the fimdamental and safe relations be- 
tween the people and their government.” He ad- 
vocated "‘soxmd and honest money,” declaring: 
“Whatever may be the form of the people’s cur- 
rency, national or state — ^whether gold, silver, or 
paper — ^it should be so regulated and guarded by 
governmental action, or by wise and careful laws, 
that no one can be deluded as to the certainty and 
stability of its value. Every dollar put into the 
hands of the people should be of the same intrinsic 
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value or purchasing power. With this condition 
absolutely guaranteed, both gold and silver can 
safely be utilized upon equal terms in the adjust- 
ment of our currency.” He also urged ‘'an honest 
adherence to the letter and spirit of civil service 
reform,” “liberal consideration for our worthy vet- 
eran soldiers and for the families of those who have 
died,” but insisting that “our pension roll should 
be a roll of honor, uncontaminated by ill desert and 
unvitiated by demagogic use.” 

After a most vigorous campaign and a thorough 
discussion of important principles and measures, 
the democratic party won an overwhelming victory, 
reversing the electoral vote of 1888 and largely in- 
creasing its popular plurality, and carrying both 
the senate and house of representatives. The ticket 
carried twenty- three states, including the doubtful 
states of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Indiana, and for the first time in years in a presi- 
dential contest Illinois and Wisconsin. The popu- 
lar vote was 5,553,142 for Cleveland, 5,186,931 for 
Harrison, 1,030,128 for Weaver, of the “people^s 
party,” and 268,361 for Bidwell, the prohibitionist. 
In the electoral college Mr. Cleveland received 276 
votes, Gen. Harrison 145, and Mr. Weaver 23. 
On March 4, 1893, Mr. Cleveland was for a sec- 
ond time inaugurated president, being the first in- 
stance in this country of a president re-elected after 
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an interim.* He immediately nominated, and the 
senate promptly confirmed, as his cabinet Walter 
Q. Gresham, of Indiana, secretary of state; John 
G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, secretary of the treasury; 
Daniel S. Lament, of New York, secretary of war; 
Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, attorney-gen- 
eral; Wilson S. Bissell, of New York, postmaster- 
general; Hilary A. Herbert, of Alabama, secre- 
tary of the navy; Hoke Smith, of Greorgia, secre- 
tary of the interior; and J. Sterling Morton, 
of Nebraska, secretary of agriculture. Judge 
Gresham died on May 28, 1895, haviug held office 
but a few months, and was succeeded by the attor- 
ney-general, Mr. Olney, whose place was taken by 
Judson Harmon, of Ohio. A little later Post- 
master-Greneral Bissell resigned and was succeeded 

■* Szeept Grover Cleveland 5 no president has been reflected un- 
less he was a military man, or held a chief executive office during 
a war period. Washington was a soldier of the Revolution; Jeffer- 
son, governor of Virginia during that war; Madison, president dur- 
ing the second war with Great Britain; Monroe, a revolutionary- 
officer; Jackson, the hero of the War of 181S; Lincoln, a soldier 
and president during the war of the rebellion; Grant, a soldier of 
the Mexican and civil wars; McKinley in the war of 1861-^, and 
Roosevelt a colonel in the war with Spain. 

Referring to the post-official career of the presidents, it appears 
that six of the twenty-seven— Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jack- 
son, Johnson, and Hayes — ^became planters or farmers upon retiring 
from public life; that seven— Van Bureh, Fillmore, Tyler, Grant, 
Cleveland, Roosevelt, and Taft — op^ly endeavored to obtain another 
terra; that six— Van Bnren, Folk, Fillmore, Pierce, Grant, and 
Roosevelt— travelled extensively at the close of their official career; 
and that three — John Adams, Pierce, and Buchanan — ^sooner or later 
became recluses. — EniToa. 
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by William L. Wilson, of Virginia. In August, 
1896, Secretary Smith resigned and the president 
appointed in his place David R. Francis, of Mis- 
souri. 

Grave and difficult questions at once confronted 
his administration. A treaty for the annexation of 
the Hawaiian islands to the territory of the United 
States had, on February 14, 1893, been concluded 
between President Harrison and commissioners 
representing a provisional government of the isl- 
ands, and had been transmitted to the senate on 
the day following, but had not yet been acted upon. 
The provisional government had been established 
on January 17, 1893, by the overthrow of the con- 
stitutional ruler of the islands. Serious doubts 
existed as to the authority and validity of the pro- 
visional government and as to the part taken by 
our government, through our ministers and troops, 
in aiding its establishment. President Harrison, 
in his message to the senate submitting the treaty, 
declared that “the overthrow of the monarchy was 
not in any way promoted by this government.” 
On the other hand, the queen and her ministers 
filed with the treaty a protest, asserting that when 
she yielded to the provisional government she had 
yielded to the superior force of the United States. 
In order that this vital question of fact might be 
impartially investigated and determined. President 
Cleveland at once withdrew the treaty and dis- 
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patched to the islands James H. Blount, of Geor- 
gia, as a special commissioner to make full exami- 
nation and report. 

On December 18, 1893, in a special message to 
congress, he transmitted the report of the com- 
missioner with all the evidence and papers con- 
nected with the case. In his message, after review- 
ing all the facts and confirming the finding of the 
commissioner, he declared that he believed “that a 
candid and thorough examination of the facts will 
force the conviction that the provisional govern- 
ment owes its existence to an armed invasion by 
^e United States. . . . The lawful government 
of Hawaii was overthrown without the drawing of 
a sword or the firing of a shot, by a process every 
step of which, it may safely be asserted, is directly 
traceable to and dependent for its success upon 
the agency of the United States acting through its 
diplomatic and naval representatives.” 

Referring to the principles which should govern 
the case, he said: “I suppose that right and jus- 
tice should determine the path to be followed in 
treating this subject. If national honesty is to be 
disregarded and a desire for territorial extension or 
dissatisfaction with a form of government not our 
own ought to regulate our conduct, I have entirely 
misapprehended the mission and character of our 
government and the behavior which the conscience 
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of our people demands of their public ser- 
vants. . . . 

“A man of true honor protects the imwritten 
word which binds his conscience more scrupulously, 
if possible, than he does the bond, a breach of which 
subjects him to legal liabilities; and the United 
States, in aiming to maintain itself as one of the 
most enlightened of nations, would do its citizens 
gross injustice if it applied to its international re- 
lations any other than a high standard of honor 
and morality. On that ground the United States 
can not properly be put in the position of coun- 
tenancing a wrong after its commission any more 
than in that of consenting to it in advance. On 
that groimd it can not allow itself to refuse to re- 
dress an injury inflicted through an abuse of power 
by officers clothed with its authority and wearing 
its uniform; and on the same ground, if a feeble 
but friendly state is in danger of being robbed of 
its independence and its sovereignty by a misuse 
of the name and power of the United States, the 
United States can not fail to vindicate its honor 
and its sense of justice by an earnest effort to make 
all possible reparation. . . - 

‘‘These principles apply to the present case with 
irresistible force when the special conditions of the 
queen’s surrender of her sovereignty are recalled. 
She surrendered not to the provisional government, 
but to the United States. She surrendered not 
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absolutely and permanently, but temporarily and 
conditionally until such time as the facts can be 
considered by the United States. . . . 

‘"By an act of war, committed with the partici- 
pation of a diplomatic representative of the United 
States and without authority of congress, the gov- 
ernment of a feeble but friendly and confiding 
people has been overthrown. A substantial wrong 
has thus been done which a due regard for our na- 
tional character as well as the rights of the injured 
people requires we should endeavor to repair.” 

He concluded by informing congress that he 
should not again submit the treaty of annexation 
to the senate; that he had instructed our minister 
“to advise the queen and her supporters of his de- 
sire to aid in the restoration of the status existing 
before the lawless landing of the U. S. forces at 
Honolulu on January 16 last, if such restoration 
could be effected upon terms providing for clem- 
ency as well as justice to all parties concerned”; 
and he commended the subject “to the extended 
powers and wide discretion of congress” for a solu- 
tion “consistent with American honor, integrity, 
and morality.” 

These proposals of the president met with strong 
opposition in congress, and in February, 1894, the 
senate committee on foreign relations made a re- 
port upholding Minister Stevens in his course with 
relation to the revolution. Previous to this, in De- 
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cember, 1893, Mr. Willis, the TJ. S. minister, had 
formally announced the president’s policy to Presi- 
dent Dole, who had returned a formal refusal to 
give up the government in accordance with that 
policy, at the same time denying the right of Mr. 
Cleveland to interfere. On February 7, 1894, the 
house of representatives passed by a vote of 177 
to 75 a resolution upholding Mr. Cleveland’s course 
and condemning annexation, but a similar resolu- 
tion was tabled in the senate, 36 to 18, on May 29, 
and on May 31 a resolution was adopted against 
interference by the United States. On July 4, 
1894, the constitution of the republic of Hawaii 
was formally proclaimed by the revolutionary gov- 
ernment, and Mr, Dole was declared president un- 
til December, 1900. The U. S. senate passed a 
resolution favoring the recognition of the new re- 
public, and thus the matter practically passed out 
of Mr. Cleveland’s hands. 

This was not the only question of foreign policy 
that was forced upon the administration. Early 
in 1895 an insurrection broke out on the island of 
Cuba. Mr. Cleveland at once took measures against 
violation of the neutrality laws, and in his message 
in December he appealed for the observance of 
strict neutrality as a “plain duty.” Sympathy with 
the insurgents was wide-spread, however, and it 
became increasingly difficult to detect filibustering 
expeditions, and still more so to indict and convict 
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those guilty of violations of neutrality. The ad- 
ministration was blamed in Spain for supposed 
failure to enforce the law, and in the United States 
for attempting to enforce it too stringently. 
Strong efforts were made to induce the adminis- 
tration to recognize the insurgents as belligerents, 
and in April, 1896, a resolution in favor of such 
recognition passed both houses of congress. Mr. 
Cleveland disregarded these resolutions as being an 
attempt to invade the prerogative of the executive, 
and Secretary Olney stated publicly that the ad- 
ministration regarded them merely as “an expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of a number of eminent 
gentlemen.” Besides the resolutions just referred 
to others were introduced at various times provid- 
ing for intervention, for special investigation, and 
for recognition of the Cuban republic. On June 
3, 1896, Mr. Cleveland sent Fitzhugh Lee to Ha- 
vana as consul-general in place of Ramon O. Wil- 
liams, and it was generally believed that Gen. Lee 
was expected to act in some sense as a special com- 
missioner of the president, to report to him on the 
state of affairs in the island. Many expected that 
the appointment would be only a preliminary to in- 
tervention, but the administration, though instruct- 
ing Gen. Lee to guard the rights of American 
residents, continued to watch for filibustering ex- 
peditions and to intercept them when this was pos- 
sible; and in July, 1896, the president issued a sec- 
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ond proclamation of neutrality, repeating in more 
explicit terms the one that had been put forth in 
1895. Relations with Spain continued to require 
delicate management during the whole of the ad- 
ministration, the more notable events being the fir- 
ing on the American steamer ‘‘Allian9a” by a 
Spanish gunboat, for which apology was ulti- 
mately made by Spain, the condemnation to death 
of the crew of the alleged filibustering schooner 
‘‘Competitor,” which was finally suspended upon 
representation that the prisoners had not received 
the trial by civil tribunal to which they were entitled 
by treaty, and the settlement by Spain, on Septem- 
ber 14, 1895, of the long-standing claim of 1,500,- 
000 pesos, as indemnity for the death in Cuba, in 
1870, of Ontonio Mora, a naturalized American 
citizen, and for the confiscation of his estates. It 
was charged by the enemies of the administration 
that this payment was made in pursuance of a se- 
cret agreement by which the United States botmd 
itself to vigilant action in the suppression of filibus- 
tering. 

But the most conspicuous event in the relations 
of the administration with foreign countries was 
imdoubtedly President Cleveland's Venezuela mes- 
sage, the act most highly praised as well as the 
most severely condemned of his whole public ca- 
reer. In his message to congress on December 2, 
1895, Mr, Cleveland called attention to the long- 
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standing boundary dispute between Great Britain 
and Venezuela, and to the efforts of the U. S. 
government to induce the disputants to settle it by 
arbitration. Previously, in July, Secretary Olney, 
in a despatch to the American ambassador in Lon- 
don, had called attention to the peculiar interest of 
the United States in the dispute, owing to the re- 
lation of that dispute to the Monroe doctrine, and 
again urging arbitration. On November 26, Lord 
Salisbury returned an answer in which he denied 
that the interests of the United States were neces- 
sarily concerned in such disputes, and refused to 
arbitrate except in regard to territory west of the 
Schomburgk line — a line surveyed by Great Brit- 
ain in 1841-’4. 

These despatches were sent to congress on De- 
cember 17, together with a special message in which 
Mr. Cleveland stated that, as Great Britain had 
refused to arbitrate the dispute, it now became the 
duty of the United States to determine the boim- 
dary line by diligent inquiry, and asked for a spe- 
cial appropriation to defray the expenses of a com- 
mission to be appointed by the executive for that 
purpose. This commission was to report without 
delay. “When such report is made and accepted,*' 
the message went on, “it will, in my opinion, be 
the duty of the United States to resist by every 
means in its power, as a wilful aggression upon its 
rights and interests, the appropriation by Great 
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Britain of any lands or the exercise of govern- 
mental jurisdiction over any territory which, after 
investigation, we have determined of right to be- 
long to Venezuela.” 

This message caused great excitement both in 
this country and Great Britain, being regarded as 
equivalent to a threat of war. The president’s 
course, however, was almost imanimously upheld 
by both parties in congress, which immediately 
authorized the appointment of a boundary com- 
mission, and this commission was immediately con- 
stituted by the appointment of Justice David J. 
Brewer, of the U. S. supreme court; Chief -Jus- 
tice Alvey, of the court of appeals of the District 
of Columbia; Andrew D. White, of New York; 
Frederick R. Coudert, of New York; and Daniel 
C. Gilman, president of Johns Hopkins imiversity. 

The commission began at once to take testimony 
and accumulated a vast amount of data, but be- 
fore it was prepared to make its formal report, the 
excitement due to the message had subsided on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and an agreement was reached 
through diplomatic channels by which Great Brit- 
ain bound herself to arbitrate her dispute with Ven- 
ezuela, thus terminating the incident. The conclu- 
sion of this controversy was widely regarded as the 
first formal acquiescence by a European power in 
the Monroe doctrine, or, at any rate, in the appli- 
cation of that doctrine to warrant the exercise by 
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the United States of virtual protection over the 
smaller states of the American continent. The 
Venezuelan arbitration treaty was signed at VTash- 
ington by Sir Julian Pauncefote for England and 
Minister Andrade for Venezuela, on February 2. 
According to its provisions, President Cleveland 
designated as arbitrator, on behalf of the United 
States, Justice Brewer, of the supreme court, while 
the Venezuelan government named Chief -Justice 
Fuller, and Great Britain appointed Lord Her- 
schell and Justice Collins. 

Some minor events in the relations of the admin- 
istration with foreign governments were as fol- 
lows: In 1896 great sympathy was excited through- 
out the country by the Armenian massacres, and 
in congress many efforts were made to bring about 
the active interference of the United States in 
Turkish affairs, either on broad humanitarian 
grounds or because of specific cases of injuries suf- 
fered by American missionaries. It was believed 
also that the United States should have a war ship 
at Constantinople, and when Turkey refused to 
grant to this country the privilege of sending an 
armed ship through the Dardanelles, there were 
many rumors of an impending attempt at a forci- 
ble passage. The administration, however, contin- 
ually denied any such intention, and although the 
“Bancroft,*’ a small war vessel, originally intended 
for a practice-ship, was sent to the Mediterranean, 
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as was believed, that she might be in readiness to 
act as a guardship should she be required to do so, 
no occasion arose for her use, the American squad- 
ron in Turkish waters, larger than for many years 
previous, being such as to compel proper treatment 
of American citizens in Turkey. 

Owing to the repeated efforts, especially in the 
Pacific states, to restrict Chinese immigration, laws 
had been passed by congress, which were agreed to 
by China in a special treaty concluded at Washing- 
ton, March 17, 1894. By this treaty Chinese labor- 
ers were prohibited entering the country, and those 
already residing in the United States were required 
to be registered. On May 3, 1894, the time fixed 
by congress for this registration expired. There 
was great objection to this feature of the law, and 
large numbers of Chinese had failed to register. 
The law provided that all such should be deported, 
but finally the administration decided that as no 
means had been provided for this purpose no steps 
should be taken to carry out the deportation clause. 

The seal-fishery question, which it had been 
hoped was settled by the Paris tribunal, continued 
to come in dijfferent forms before the administra- 
tion. President Cleveland had urged in one of his 
messages that congress should sanction the pay- 
ment of $425,000, agreed upon between Secretary 
Gresham and the British minister as compensation 
for Canadian vessels seized unlawfully by the U. 
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S. authorities, but congress failed to appropriate 
the amount, and the claims remained unsettled. 
The customary yearly proclamations against poach- 
ing were issued, but, owing to the inadequacy of 
the provisions for its prevention that had been 
adopted by the Paris tribunal, the seal herd con- 
tinued to decrease. 

To pass from foreign to domestic affairs, the 
unsettled financial state of the country during a 
large part of Mr. Cleveland’s second term first de- 
mands notice. On August 8, 1893, the president 
convened congress in special session because, as 
stated in his message of that date, of “the exist- 
ence of an alarming and extraordinary business 
situation, involving the welfare and prosperity of 
all our people,” and to the end that “through a wise 
and patriotic exercise of the legislative duties . . . 
present evils may be mitigated and dangers threat- 
ening the future may be averted.” The country 
was in the midst of a financial crisis, largely due, it 
was believed, to past xmsound legislation, under 
'which the gold reserve had been diminishing, silver 
accumulating, and expenditures exceeding revenue. 
Confidence had become impaired and credit shaken. 
Business interests and the conservative sentiment 
of the country demanded the repeal of the provis- 
ions of the act of July 14, 1890 (popularly known 
as the Sherman act), which required the monthly 
purchase of four and one-half million ounces of 
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silver and the issue of treasury notes in payment 
therefor. Such repeal the president strongly rec- 
ommended, declaring that ‘‘our unfortunate finan- 
cial plight is not the result of untoward events, 
nor of conditions related to our natural resources; 
nor is it traceable to any of the afilictions which 
frequently check natural growth and prosperity,’’ 
but is ‘‘principally chargeable to congressional leg- 
islation touching the purchase and coinage of silver 
by the general government.” Reviewing such leg- 
islation, he said: “The knowledge in business cir- 
cles among our own people that our government 
can not make its fiat equivalent to intrinsic value, 
nor keep inferior money on a parity with superior 
money by its own independent efforts, has resulted 
in such a lack of confidence at home in the stability 
of currency values that capital refuses its aid to 
new enterprises, while millions are actually with- 
drawn from the channels of trade and commerce, 
to become idle and unproductive in the hands of 
timid owners. Foreign investors, equally alert, not 
only decline to purchase American securities, but 
make haste to sacrifice those which they already 
have.” He insisted further that “the people of the 
United States are entitled to a sound and stable 
currency, and to money recognized as such on every 
exchange and in every market of the world. Their 
government has no right to injure them by financial 
experiments opposed to the policy and practice of 
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other civiKzed states, nor is it justified in permit- 
ting an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance on 
our national strength and ability to jeopardize the 
soundness of the people’s money. This matter 
rises above the plane of party politics. It vitally 
concerns every business and calling, and enters 
every household in the land.” 

The house promptly, and by a large majority, 
repealed the obnoxious provisions. In the senate 
a strong and determined minority resisted the re- 
peal, and, taking advantage of the iiiilmiited de- 
bate there permitted, delayed action for many 
weeks. In the heat of the contest a compromise 
was practically agreed upon in the senate, which 
was defeated only by the firm opposition of the 
president. He insisted upon unconditional repeal, 
which was finally enacted November 1, 1893. 

Soon after, one of the suggested measures of 
compromise, which provided among other things 
for the immediate coinage of so much of the silver 
bullion in the treasury as represented the seignior- 
age (declared to be $55,156,681), was embodied in 
a bill which passed both houses of congress. This 
bill the president vetoed as “iU-advised and dan- 
gerous.” He said: “Soimd finance does not com- 
mend a further infusion of silver into our currency 
at this time unaccompanied by further adequate 
provision for the maintenance in our treasury of a 
safe gold reserve,” 
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At the first regular session of the fifty-third con- 
gress, opened December 4, 1893, the question of 
tariff revision was at once considered. In his mes- 
sage of that date the president, after reviewing 
the work and needs of the various departments of 
government, dwelt with special emphasis on the 
necessity of immediately undertaking this impor- 
tant reform. “After a hard struggle,” he said, 
“tariff reform is directly before us. Nothing so 
important claims our attention, and nothing so 
clearly presents itself as both an opportunity and 
a duty — an opportunity to deserve the gratitude of 
our fellow-citizens, and a duty imposed upon us by 
our oft-repeated professions and by the emphatic 
mandate of the people. After full discussion, our 
countrymen have spoken in favor of this reform, 
and they have confided the work of its accomplish- 
ment to the hands of those who are solemnly 
pledged to it. , . . 

“Manifestly, if we are to aid the people directly 
through tariff reform, one of its most obvious fea- 
tures should be a reduction in present tariff charges 
upon the necessaries of life. The benefits of such 
a reduction would be palpable and substantial, seen 
and felt by thousands who would be better fed and 
better clothed and better sheltered. • . . 

“Not less closely related to our people’s prosper- 
ity and well-being is the removal of restrictions 
upon the importation of the raw materials necea- 
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sary to our manufactures. The world should be 
open to our national ingenuity and enterprise. 
This can not be while federal legislation, through 
the imposition of high tariff, forbids to American 
manufacturers as cheap materials as those used by 
their competitors.” 

A tariff bill, substantially following the lines 
suggested by the president and providing among 
other things for free wool, coal, iron ore, and lum- 
ber, was framed by the committee on ways and 
means, and, with the addition of free sugar and an 
income tax, passed the house on February 1, 1894. 
In the senate the bill was amended in many items, 
and generally in the direction of higher duties. 
After five months of prolonged discussion the bill, 
as amended, passed the senate by a small majority, 
all the democrats voting for it except Senator Hill, 
of New York. It was then referred to a confer- 
ence committee of both houses to adjust the differ- 
ences between them. A long and determined con- 
test was there waged, principally over the duties 
upon coal, iron ore, and sugar. It was understood 
that a small group of democratic senators had, con- 
trary to the express wishes and pledges of their 
party and by threats of defeating the bill, forced 
higher duties in important schedules. While the 
bill was pending before the conference committee 
the president, in a letter to Mr. Wilson, the chair- 
man of the ways and means committee, which later 
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was read to the house, strongly urged adherence to 
the position which the house had taken in the mat- 
ter. 

The house, however, jSnally receded from its posi- 
tion in the belief that any other course would de- 
feat or long delay any reduction of the tariff, and 
that the business interests of the country demanded 
an end to the conflict. The bill, as amended, passed 
both houses, and at midnight of August 27, 1894, 
became a law without the signature of the presi- 
dent. In a published letter of the same date he 
gave his reasons for withholding his approval. 
While he believed the bill was a vast improvement 
over existing conditions, and would certainly 
lighten many tarijBT burdens which rested heavily 
on the people, he said: ‘T take my place with the 
rank and file of the democratic party who believe 
in tarijT reform and well know what it is, who re- 
fuse to accept the results embodied in this bill as 
the close of the war, who are not blinded to the 
fact that the livery of democratic tariff reform has 
been stolen and worn in the service of republican 
protection, and who have marked the places where 
the deadly blight of treason has blasted the coun- 
cils of the brave in their hour of might. The trusts 
and combinations — ^the communism of pelf — ^whose 
machinations have prevented us from reaching the 
success we deserve, shordd not be forgotten nor for- 
given.” 
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The close of the year 1894 was marked by finan- 
cial depression, by a larger deficit than had been 
expected, and by a decline in the revenue. Al- 
though the Sherman act had been repealed, no 
progress had been made with the scheme presented 
by Secretary Carlisle for reducing the paper cur- 
rency and providing for an adequate reserve. The 
reserve was threatened twice, and the president was 
obliged to make use of the power given under the 
resumption acts, by issuing $50,000,000 worth of 
five-pet-cent ten-year bonds for the purchase of 
gold. In his message to the last session of the 53d 
congress he stated that he should employ his bor- 
rowing power ‘‘whenever and as often as it becomes 
necessary to maintain a sufficient gold reserve and 
in abundant time to save the credit of our country 
and make good the financial declarations of oux 
government.” 

In February, 1895, the gold reserve had fallen 
to $41,000,000, and Mr. Cleveland asked congress 
for permission to issue three-per-cent bonds pay- 
able in gold. This being denied him, he issued 
four-per-cent thirty-year bonds redeemable in coin, 
to the amount of $62,000,000. In June, 1895, the 
supreme court decided by a majority of one that 
the income tax that had been imposed by the Wil- 
son bill was unconstitutional, and the treasury thus 
lost a source of revenue that it had been estimated 
would yield $30,000,000 yearly. In his message of 
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December, 1895, the president recommended a gen- 
eral reform of the banking and currency laws, in- 
cluding the retirement and cancellation of the 
greenbacks and treasury coin notes by exchange 
for low-interest U. S. bonds; but congress failed 
to act on this recommendation. Gold exports con- 
tinued, and in January preparations were made for 
a new loan. An invitation was issued asking ap- 
plications for $50 thirty-year four-per-cent bonds 
to the amount of $100,000,000 before February 6. 
European bankers held back, a free-coinage bill 
having been meanwhile reported favorably in the 
senate, but Americans subscribed freely, and the 
treasury obtained $111,000,000 in this way. This 
success was contrasted by Mr. Cleveland's op- 
ponents with his policy in the loan of 1895, which 
was made by contract with a syndicate of bankers; 
but it was pointed out in favor of that policy that 
it was the only course possible in a sudden emer- 
gency, and that such an emergency did not exist in 
the year 1896. 

On May 29 the president vetoed a river and har- 
bor bill that provided for the immediate expendi- 
ture of $17,000,000, and authorized contracts for 
$62,000,000 more, but it was passed over his veto. 

In July, 1894, serious labor troubles arose in Il- 
linois and other states of the west, beginning mth 
a strike of the employees of the Pullman palace 
car company, and spreading over many of the rail- 
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roads centring in Chicago. Travel was interrupted, 
the mails delayed, and interstate commerce ob- 
structed. So wide-spread became the trouble, in- 
volving constant acts of violence and lawlessness, 
and so grave was the crisis, that military force was 
necessary, especially in Chicago, to preserve the 
peace, enforce the laws, and protect property. The 
president, with commendable firnmess and prompt- 
ness, fuUy met the emergency. Acting under 
authority vested in him by law, he ordered a large 
force of U. S. troops to Chicago to remove ob- 
structions to the mails and interstate commerce, 
and to enforce the laws of the United States and 
the process of the federal courts; and on July 8 
and 9 issued proclamations commanding the dis- 
persion of all unlawful assemblages within the dis- 
turbed states. The governor of Illinois objected 
to the presence of the troops without his sanction 
or request. In answer to his protest the president 
telegraphed: “Federal troops were sent to Chi- 
cago in strict accordance with the constitution and 
laws of the United States upon the demand of the 
post-office department that obstruction of the mails 
should be removed, and upon the representations 
of the judicial officers of the United States that 
process of the federal courts could not be executed 
through the ordinary means, and upon abxmdant 
proof that conspiracies existed against commerce 
between the states. To meet these conditions, 
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which are clearly within the province of federal 
authority, the presence of federal troops in the city 
of Chicago was deemed not only proper, but neces- 
sary, and there has been no intention of thereby in- 
terfering with the plain duty of the local authori- 
ties to preserve the peace of the city.” 

To a further protest and argument of the gov- 
ernor the president replied; “While I am still per- 
suaded that I have transcended neither my author- 
ity nor duty in the emergency that confronts us, 
it seems to me that in this hour of danger and pub- 
lic distress discussion may well give way to active 
eSort on the part of the authorities to restore 
obedience to the law and to protect life and prop- 
erty.” 

The decisive action of the president restored 
order, ended the strike, and received the commen- 
dation of both houses of congress and of the people 
generally. The president then appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the cause of the strike. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that by special 
message to congress of April 22, 1886, President 
Cleveland had strongly recommended legislation 
which should provide for the settlement by arbitra- 
tion of controversies of this character. 

Early in May, 1896, Mr. Cleveland issued an 
order by which 80,000 additional posts in the civil 
service were placed on the list of those requiring a 
certificate from the civil-service commissioners, 
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thus raising the number to 80,000. When he first 
became president there were only 13,000 appoint- 
ments out of 130,000 for which any test of the 
kind was required. 

In Mr. Cleveland’s last annual message, after de- 
claring that the agreement between Great Britain 
and the United States regarding the Venezuela 
boundary question had practically removed that 
question from the field of controversy, he added 
that ‘'negotiations for a treaty of general arbitra- 
tion for all diJBFerences between Great Britain and 
the United States are far advanced and promise to 
reach a successful consmnmation at an early date.” 
On January 11, 1897, a treaty between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States for the establishment by 
the two countries of such an international tribunal 
of general arbitration was signed by Secretary Ol- 
ney and Sir Julian Pauncefote at Washington, and 
sent by President Cleveland to the senate. This 
treaty was hailed with great satisfaction by all 
friends of arbitration. The preamble stated that 
the articles of the treaty were agreed to and con- 
cluded because the two countries concerned are 
"desirous of consolidating the relations of amity 
which so happily exist between them, and of con- 
secrating by treaty the principle of international 
arbitration.” No reservation was made regarding 
the subject-matter of disputes to be arbitrated. 
Matters involving pecuniary claims amounting to 
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$500,000 or less were to be settled by three arbi- 
trators, consisting of two jurists of repute and an 
umpire, the latter to be appointed by the king of 
Sweden in case the arbitrators should not agree 
upon one. All other claims, except those involving 
territory, were to go first before such a tribunal, 
but in case the decision should not be unanimous it 
was to be reviewed before a similar tribunal of 
five. Boundary questions were to go to a special 
court of six members — ^three U. S. judges and 
three British judges. The treaty was to continue 
in force for five years, and thereafter until twelve 
months after either of the contracting parties 
should give notice to the other of a desire to ter- 
minate it. 

On February 1 the foreign relations committee 
of the senate reported favorably on this treaty 
with amendments that were regarded by the friends 
of the treaty as making it practically of no eflFect. 
Even in this form the treaty, on May 5, failed to 
receive the two-thirds majority necessary for con- 
firmation, the vote being 43 to 26. It was gener- 
ally believed that personal hostility to Mr. Cleve- 
land had much to do with the rejection. There had 
been for some time a feeling in the senate that the 
president and his secretary of state had not de- 
ferred sufficiently to the rights of that body in 
matters of foreign policy. Mr. Olney’s statement 
in the Cuban matter, noticed above, had much to 
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do with strengthening this feeling, and although 
the secretary’s position in this matter was gener- 
ally sustained by constitutional lawyers it doubtless 
had its effect in still further estranging many sena- 
tors from the administration. Another difference 
of opinion of the same kind occurred in the case of 
certain extradition treaties negotiated by Secretary 
Olney with the Argentine Republic and the Orange 
Free State. In these treaties, by the president’s 
desire, as was understood, a clause was incorpo- 
rated providing for the surrender of American citi- 
zens to the authorities of a foreign country pro- 
vided such citizens have been guilty of crime within 
the jurisdiction of the coimtry that demands their 
return. This was intended to prevent this country 
from becoming an asylum for European criminals, 
who had been granted naturalization papers here 
and who should attempt to make their naturaliza- 
tion protect them from the consequences of their 
past criminal acts. But this plan has never been 
adopted by any other country, and the attempt to 
cause the United States to initiate it was not in ac- 
cordance with public opinion. On January 28, 
189T, the senate ratified both treaties, but with 
amendments conferring discretionary power on the 
surrendering government in the matter of giving 
up its own citizens. 

As the time for the meeting of the national dem- 
ocratic convention of 1896 drew nigh it became ap- 
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parent that the advocates of the free coinage of 
silver would have a majority of the delegates. On 
June 16 Mr. Cleveland, in a published letter, con- 
demned the free-silver movement, and called upon 
its opponents to do all in their power to defeat it. 
The convention was clearly opposed to Mr. Cleve- 
land. Its platform was in effect a condemnation 
of his policy in the matters of the currency, the 
preservation of public order, civil-service reform, 
and Cuban policy. It declared for the free coin- 
age of silver, and nominated a pronoimced free- 
silver advocate. In the canvass that followed Mr. 
Cleveland took part with the gold-standard wing 
of the party, which under the name of the national 
democrats held a separate convention and nomi- 
nated Senator Palmer for the presidency. 

One of the president’s last official acts was his 
appearance at the sesquicentennial celebration of 
Princeton university, where he delivered an address 
that was widely praised. Soon afterward it was 
announced that he had purchased a house in the 
town of Princeton, and after the inauguration of 
his successor, he removed thither with his family 
and lived there till his death on June 24, 1908. 
His son was bom there October 28, 1897. In Octo- 
ber, 1918, the Cleveland Memorial Tower in Prince- 
ton was dedicated, and on the same day three vol- 
umes of lectures delivered by Mr. Cleveland at the 
University in 1901-1904 were published. 
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Mr. Cleveland was as distinguished for forcible 
speech as for forcible action. His many addresses, 
both while in and out of office, are marked by clear- 
ness of thought and directness of expression, which, 
with his courage and ability, have always appealed 
to the best sentiments of the people, and have 
formed and led a healthy public opinion. He was 
notable for being the first public man in the United 
States to be nominated for the presidency thrice in 
succession. Equally remarkable is the fact that he 
has received this recognition although often at var- 
iance with his own party. His final withdrawal 
from public office was marked, as has been already 
said, by a general estrangement between him and 
many of those who had been once his followers, 
and despite this the popular feeling toward him 
throughout the country continued to be one of re- 
spect and esteem. Several campaign lives of Mr. 
Cleveland appeared during his three presidential 
contests. See also “President Cleveland,” by J. 
Lowry Whittle, in the “Public Men of the Day” 
series (1896). 

President Cleveland married, in the White 
House, June 2, 1886, Frances Foesom, daughter 
of his deceased friend and partner, Oscar Folsom, 
of the Buffalo bar. Except the wife of Madison, 
Mrs. Cleveland is the youngest of the many mis- 
tresses of the White House, having been bom in 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 21, 1864. She is also the 
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jSrst wife of a president married in the -White 
House, and the first to give birth to a child there, 
their second daughter having been bom in the exec- 
utive mansion in 1893, They had a son and three 
daughters. — His youngest sister. Rose Elizabeth, 
b. in Fayetteville, N, Y., August 13, 1845, removed 
in 1853 to Holland Patent, N. Y., where her father 
was settled as pastor of the Presbyterian church, 
and where he died the same year. She was edu- 
cated at Houghton seminary, became a teacher in 
that school, and later assumed charge of the col- 
legiate institute in Lafayette, Ind. She taught for 
a time in a private school in Pennsylvania, and 
then prepared a course of historical lectures, which 
she delivered before the students of Houghton 
seminary and in other schools- When not em- 
ployed in this manner, she devoted herself to her 
aged mother in the homestead at Holland Patent, 
N. Y,, until her mother's death in 1882, On the 
inauguration of the president she became the mis- 
tress of the White House, and after her brother's 
marriage she for a time connected herself as part 
owner and instructor in an established institution 
in New York city. Miss Cleveland is a lawyer and 
political speaker, and has published a volume of 
lectures and essays tuider the title “George Eliot's 
Poetry, and other Studies" (New York, 1885) ; 
“The Long Run,” a novel (1886) ; “See Saw" 
(1887) ; and “His Honor" (1889). 
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JULIA D. GRANT 
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MARY A. McELROY 
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Mrs, R. B. Hayes. 



Mrs. James A. Garfield. 


Mrs. John E. McElroy. 
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Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 







